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AS THE SHADOWS FALL 



CHAPTER I. 



SORROW ENTERS THE YOUNG HEART LIKE A 

KEEN SHAFT. 

In the morning following the night of the 
attempt on Ranleagh's life, Marie Corvisart 
appeared to have changed in her nature. 
The fire and passion which for many hours 
had unsexed her had passed, and left her a 
weak trembling woman. She was very pale, 
and beneath her eyes there were dark lines, 
while want of sleep gave her a worn and 
haggard appearance. 

She assisted Edith to dress, but both mis- 
tress and maid were silent. Miss Dudley's 

^OL. II. I 



2 AS THE SHADOWS FALL. 

heart was wrung with grief and disappoint- 
ment. The letter she had received from 
Marie, as coming from Ranleagh, had sur- 
prised and startled her. It had done more — 
it had wounded her deeply. All night long 
she had pondered upon it, and the motives 
that had led John to pen it ; but the more 
she pondered the more confused she became 
in seeking for the motive, and when the day 
broke it found her restless and desponding. 

She fully realised now the false position in 
which she had placed herself. Wife and no 
wife. That was the way it presented itself 
to her. A wife by the law ; and yet between 
her and her husband was a gulf that might 
never be bridged. The love she thought 
was hers had proved a delusion. Neither 
the peace of home, nor the music of chil- 
dren's — her children's — voices would she 
know so long as this man lived. 

A few hours ago she would have risked 
all, dared all, had he wished it. But that 
cruel letter had wrought a change in her 
feelings. She had wept during the silent 
hours of the night ; but at length the feeling 
of pride, which was the inheritance of her 
family, dried her tears, and she uttered re- 
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proaches against the man whose name she 
legally bore. 

*' Tell me, Marie/' she said, as her maid 
was dressing her hair, " did Mr. Ranleagh 
seem dejected ?" 

" I do not understand that word, mees." 

"Well, I mean, was he ca^t down — ^low- 
spirited ?" 

" No, no, he was not that, ,, His passion 
was great. He said that you wanted him to 
go away and never come back." 

" But did you not tell him how very 
grieved I was, and what a tep^ible ordeal I 
had to go through in the librsqry ?" 

" I told him all, mees,'* and Marie smiled 
unpleasantly as she said this. ,. 

*^ And how did he look ? , Did he seem 
much affected ?'* 

" He was angry. He said you were 
ashamed to own him." 

" Did he express no wish to see me ?" 

" No, mees. He said he should go away, 
go to a foreign country, and come back no 
more." 

"Are you sure he said that?" Edith asked, 
turning round in her chair, and suddenly 
facing her maid. 

I 2 



4 AS THE SHADOWS FALL. 

" That IS what he said, mees." 

" It is strange," Edith muttered. " There 
was nothing in my letter calculated to wound 
his feelings in any way. Oh, Marie, I wish 
I could, see him before he goes. If it was 
only for five minutes, I should be satisfied. 
He is my husband, and I would not have 
him go away with any bitterness in his heart, 
no, not for a kingdom. Can you not help 
me in this matter? suggest some plan by 
which we could meet ?" 

" It is imposseebeeh" 

** Why impossible ?" 

" Because we are watched." 

*' But surely we could elude the vigilance 
of the watchers." 

" And what then, mees ?" 

" I should be able to see my husband," 

" Did I not say he had gone ?" 

** You told itie he had left his cottage, but 
surely he cannot have left Springdale yet." 

Marie trembled, and her cheeks were 
almost as colourless as marble. 

"Yes, he has," she answered. "He will 
never come back." 

" Never ! what do you mean ?" Editb 
asked excitedly. . 
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"He told me he should not. He told me 
that his life was — what is that you call it ? — 
a burden, and he did not care to live." 

"Ahr 

" It is true, mees." 

"It is false, Marie." And Edith sprang 
to her feet so energetically that Marie started 
back. " I do not believe that it was in John 
Ranleagh's nature to have made any such 
assertion." 

" Do you not ?" sneered the Frenchwoman, 
while her face wore an expression of scorn 
and hatred. " You mean that I speak a lie, 
and it is not good for you to tell me that. It 
is not the act of a lady, and you must please 
to understand, mees, that you must at your 
earliest convenience get another maid." 

"I do not accuse you, Marie, of having 
told a deliberate falsehood ; but I think you 
have mistaken Mr. Ranleagh — misconstrued 
his words." 

" Do you suppose that I am so stupid as 
not to understand what is spoken ?'' 

Marie's face grew red as she said this, 
and her eyes were sparkling again with ex- 
<:itement. 

" You are in a very strange humour this 
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morning ; I don't know what I have done to 
ofTend you. I think you had better leave me 
for the present, and come back when you 
have grown more respectful." 

Marie made no reply, but she compressed 
her lips and knitted her brow, and casting a 
look of disdain towards her mistress she 
walked out of the room. 

" I am sorry I have offended her," Edith 
thought " I am foolish too in doing so. I 
will call her back." 

She moved towards the door, but hesitated, 
for her feelings of pride were strong, and 
she was conscious that her servant had been 
insolent. 

" No, rU do no such thing ;" and she closed 
the door, and returning to her seat took out 
John's letter. She read it over and over 
again. Then she bent her head upon her 
hand and mused. " What does it all mean ? 
Surely he must have read my note through a 
distorted vision. How could he possibly 
infer from what I said that it was my desire 
to place an unbridgeable gulf between us ? 
Oh ! John, John, you have cruelly misinter- 
preted my words. And yet, now that I 
think, I may perhaps have said something 
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that has offended him, for I scarcely know 
what I wrote, my brain was so confused. ^ * I 
take what I deem the nobler course,' " she 
muttered, reading from the letter again. 
" The nobler course — what does he mean by 
that ? Surely it is not noble to leave me ; to 
go away without a word. * I sever the bond 
that binds us.' How can he do that ? The 
bond is unbreakable excepting by death. I 
seem to have placed myself in a terribly 
false position. If John has gone away and 
does not intend to return or communicate 
with me, my life will be a living lie. Oh, I 
must have been mad to have consented to 
such a union. But he taught me to love him 
so much, so much ; and this is the return he 
makes. But perhaps, after all, I am blaming 
him unfairly, for I may have led him to sup- 
pose that it was my desire that he should go. 
He will surely communicate his address to 
me at the earliest opportunity, and yet what 
does he mean by this ?" referring once more 
to the letter. " * Our paths now lie widely 
apart; we must not meet again. I gratify 
your desire and go away for ever/ For 
ever," she echoed, looking up and pressing 
her hand to her forehead. ** Is he mad, I 
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wonder, or am I bewildered, so that I cannot 
comprehend the purport of his words ; or is 
it all a , dream ? No, no, it is too real. 
Marie's statements corroborate every line. 
This is very, very terrible. How am I to 
extricate myself from the difficulty ? I will 
not — dare not — confess my error. And yet, 
where shall I turn for comfort, to whom shall 
I look for advice ? My husband has gone — 
gone without one loving word, and I must 
bear my burden alone." She bowed her 
head upon her hand and wept — wept very 
bitterly, for this sorrow, the first perhaps 
that had ever darkened her life, weighed 
heavily upon her. She comprehended in all 
its stern reality now the complicated nature 
of her position. Her husband had gone, ac- 
cording to the letter in her possession, gone 
with the avowed intention of never returning. 
She was his wife still ; and however great 
the distance might be that separated him 
from her, she was still bound to him. If she 
confessed her error to her father she knew 
that his wounded pride would make his 
wrath terrible, and it might be that he would 
turn her from his door, and she would stand 
in the world alone and broken-hearted. It 
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suddenly occurred to her that she would seek 
her mother, and pour her sorrows into her 
■ears. 

But she thought again that no great 
good could result from such a course ; and 
the unexpected revelation might even have 
an ill effect upon the invalid in her present 
critical condition of health. And so it re- 
solved itself into a question of resignation 
to the circumstances she could not alter. 
She must endure in silence. Keep her secret 
locked in her own breast. Smile even though 
her heart should be breaking. In short, act 
a false part as hundreds of thousands of 
people have to do every hour and every day 
of their lives. Though it is possible that 
had Edith been asked the question she would 
have confessed to a belief that her own sor- 
row and trouble were without a parallel, and 
that she was the most unhappy of unhappy 
young ladies. 

How long she might have continued to 
give vent to her feelings in tears, and to 
ponder over the intricate web in which she 
had bound herself, there is no knowing ; 
but at the very moment that her grief 
seemed to have reached its highest point, the 
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door opened, and Aunt Deborah entered the 
room. 

With that hysterical impulse peculiar ta 
young women whose nerves have received a 
shock, Edith sprang from her seat, and 
throwing her arms round her maiden aunt's 
neck, and pressing her head on the maidenly 
bosom, her grief found vent in a fresh out- 
burst of tears. 

Aunt Deborah's face was stern. She even, 
looked more stiff, and cold, and formal thaa 
usual. Her crisp curls, her mittens, her 
sandal shoes, and her short dress, all served 
to impress one with an idea that she was one 
of the portraits of ladies of bygone centuries 
which had suddenly stepped out of its frame 
and become endowed with life ; and that her 
special mission was to inveigh against the 
awful sin of being poor and humble, and to* 
point out the way to heaven to those who 
had been fortunate enough to be born in- 
purple and fine linen. 

Aunt Deborah laid her bony hands on her 
niece's wrists, and unclasping the girFs arms 
and leading her back to the couch, said with 
awful severity : 

** Child, this is most unbecoming ; you have 
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crumpled my lace collar too. I am really 
surprised at you." And the lady, whose 
dignified composure had been thus upset, 
proceeded to adjust the disarranged article of 
dress with the air of one who felt as if not 
only her dignity but her honour had been 
compromised. " You are a most' extraordi- 
nary and tiresome child," she added, as she 
viewed herself in the large glass that stood 
upon the dressing-table. 

" Oh, auntie, I am so very, very unhappy," 
Edith moaned. 

" Disobedient children are ever so," 
answered the lady as she turned suddenly 
round, and faced her _ niece. *^ I take your 
tears, however, as a hopeful sign that you 
fully recognise the enormity of your offence, 
and that you are not only prepared to admit 
your error, but acknowledge a consciousness, 
of that sense of duty which I as the repre- 
sentative of your family have a right to expect 
from you." 

Aunt Deborah wheeled a cushioned chair 
in front of the couch, and sunk into it. Then 
she carefully arranged the folds of her dress,, 
adjusted her mittens, and drawing forth an 
elaborately cut vinaigrette from the satchel at 
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her waist, she applied it to her nose, as if 
thereby she would compose her ruffled feel- 
ings. 

Edith pressed her handkerchief to her 
'eyes, and for a few minutes sobbed excitedly. 
The cold haughtiness of her aunt caused her 
to realise more fully how utterly hopeless it 
ivould be to expect sympathy from that 
quarter. 

" How long am I to wait, child, before 
;you cease this stupid excess of feeling ?" asked 
Aunt Deborah. 

The question had the effect of bringing 

back some moral strength to Edith. She 

had so long groaned — if the expression is 

admissible — under Aunt Deborah's iron rule, 

that she was now beginning to feel that the 

time had come when she must rise superior 

to the occasion and throw off the yoke. She 

might be a child in so far as experience of 

the world and its sorrows went, but her years 

entitled her to lay claim to womanhood, even 

though the growth of her womanly nature 

had been somewhat stunted, by the absence 

x){ that home- warmth which is indispensable 

»to the proper development of a girl's nature. 

.Hitherto she had always felt cowed and awed 
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in the presence of her aunt. But the influence 
that had produced this seemed to have reached 
its very utmost limits now, reaction was setting 
in, as it were, with Edith, and a sort of despe- 
ration was giving her new strength. 

" I may be very stupid, auntie," she an- 
swered boldly, "but I resolutely refuse to 
submit any longer to be treated in every 
respect as if I were a school girl. I assert 
my right to be heard, and to have a voice in 
matters which directly concern my own 
happiness." The poor girl wept again. She 
could not restrain her tears, for she was ex- 
cited and slightly hysterical. 

As for Aunt Deborah, she seemed almost 
too astounded to give utterance to the 
thoughts that evidently agitated her gentle 
bosom. Her maidenly face wore an expres- 
sion of terrible severity. Her dignity had 
been wounded, and her authority set at 
defiance. For years she had ruled absolute, 
in Mr. Dudley's household, and opposition to 
her authority had never been dreamt of, 
however arbitrary her rule had been. She 
considered herself to be, as it were, the 
family oracle. And before any important 
steps could be taken, it was necessary that 
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Aunt Deborah should be consulted, and the 
decision she at such times gave was con- 
sidered to be irrevocable. From the highest 
to the lowest in John Dudley's home had her 
sway been owned. But now a rebellion had 
broken out in her little kingdom, and she 
was horrified. It was necessary for her to 
apply the vinaigrette long and perseveringly 
to her nostrils, and to take deep inhalations 
of the pungent scent, before her mental 
equilibrium was sufficiently restored to enable 
her to reply to the rebel speech of her niece, 
with that calm dignity so characteristic of 
Aunt Deborah. 

" Edith," she said authoritatively, " take 
that handkerchief from your eyes this instant, 
and cease such unlady-like sobbing. Your 
disobedience will as a natural consequence 
make you unhappy " 

" Auntie, I am not disobedient," Edith 
interrupted. 

"Silence, my child. I distinctly and 
emphatically assert, that your disobedience 
is so flagrant as almost to place you beyond 
the pale of my pardon. But for the sake of 
your good and generous father, for the sake 
of your invalid mother, and for the honour 
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.and credit of the noble and stainless family it 
.is my proud privilege to represent, I am 
willing to leave nothing untried to win you 
back to the paths of duty, from which you 
have unhappily strayed." This little bit of 
sentiment cost Aunt Deborah some exertion, 
so that it was necessary for her to have re- 
'Course once more to the smelling botde, 
whereby her exhausted energies might be 
recuperated. Edith still kept her face buried 
in her handkerchief, and her head resting 
upon the arm of the couch. " I consider, my 
child," auntie went on, " that your behaviour 
at the present moment is unworthy of my 
brother's daughter. A full confession of 
your conduct, whatever it may have been, 
and a solemn promise to be obedient in the 
future are the only things that will restore 
you to that happy frame of mind which has 
scarcely ever before been disturbed. I am 
quite willing to look leniently upon your fault, 
shocking though it has been. Your flirtation 
with that nasty man" (here she smelt the 
vinaigrette) " whom your father has so long 
retained in his service out of pure charity^ 
might have caused you some real sorrow had 
the scandal become bruited about. But, 
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happily, that has been averted, and with the 
discharge of this low fellow the danger which 
has threatened you has, I sincerely trust, 
passed away for ever." Aunt Deborah 
sighed, and sniffed at her scent bottle again. 
" I need scarcely say," she continued, " that 
the discovery so opportunely made by your 
cousin has pained me almost beyond the 
power of words to express. In fact, I have 
no hesitation in saying, that my health might 
have been very seriously affected, had I not 
had sufficient wisdom to view your error in 
that broad and Christian spirit so character- 
istic of our family. I felt convinced that it 
was merely a childish fault that would be 
freely acknowledged in the present, and care- 
fully avoided in the future, when you had 
been justly admonished by your elders. You 
know how carefully I have watched over 
your moral training, and you must be equally 
well aware that any deviation on your part 
from that straight path in which I have 
endeavoured to guide you could not fail to 
have a very serious effect on my delicate and 
sensitive nervous system. I have always 
looked upon a marriage between yourself 
and your cousin as one in every way calcu- 
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!ated to bring happiness and honour into our 
family. The boy is full of high-souled 
generosity, and he could scarcely fail to 
make you a most affectionate and loving 
husband. This union has been the dearest 
wish of my heart, and I have ever admired 
the wisdom of your father, who planned it. 
At my dear brother's request I have sought 
an interview with you this morning, hoping 
that I might have found you in a frame of 
mind that would have enabled you tO' discuss 
clearly and rationally the question of your 
marriage with Norman. You are aware that 
his leave of absence expires within the next 
six months, so that there is no time to be lost 
if you would return to India with him as his 
wife. I pray, my child, that all opposition 
on your part to this desire of your friends 
will now cease ; nay, more, I insist that it 
shall ; and I need not say how delighted I 
shall be to take you once more to my bosom, 
and restore you to that high position in my 
esteem and affection which you have so long 
held." She ceased speaking, and with an 
elaborate lace handkerchief she proceeded to 
wipe her forehead, as if her exertions had 
caused her to perspire freely. 

VOL. II. 2 
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The agitation that caused Edith to feel as 
if her very heart would break can scarcely be 
described. The poor girl tried to keep down 
the tears, but her efforts were futile. Appar- 
ently deserted by her husband, and tortured 
by her aunt, her sorrow — unused as she was 
to sorrow — made her almost wish that she 
were dead. She could not trust herself to 
speak ; she could only weep, and endeavour 
to stifle her sobs with her handkerchief. 

" I am really glad, my child," the aunt re- 
sumed, *'that by your silence you tacitly 
acknowledge the justice of my reproof This 
is a good sign, and serves to prove that your 
fault has been due to that lack of discretion 
which we must expect in a young girl." 

Self-control came back to Edith at last. 
By a desperate effort she calmed her agitated 
feelings sufficiently to enable her to reply. 
She rose from the couch and faced Aunt 
Deborah, who was refreshing herself with the 
scent-bottle. 

" You are misinterpreting my silence, 
auntie," she cried. "It does not arise from 
any acknowledgment of my error — if I have 
been guilty of error — butfrom contempt for the 
manner in which you have treated me." 
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Aunt Deborah gave vent to a sound that 
was something between a gasp, a sigh, and a 
groan. 

" I most emphatically told you in the 
library the other evening," Edith continued, 
" that I would never marry my cousin. And 
I tell you now in unmistakable terms that I 
refuse to be treated any longer as if I were a 
baby." 

" Oh, child, I shall faint !" and Aunt De- 
borah closed her eyes, and leaning her head 
back on the chair let her hands fall down by 
her side. Her niece, however, was by no 
means alarmed. Perhaps she was used to 
these little performances on the part of Aunt 
Deborah. 

" I cannot help your being shocked, 
auntie," she went on. " I have no desire to 
pain you in any way, but I will speak my 
mind whatever the consequences may be. 
You seem to think that my life has been one 
of unalloyed happiness. I take this oppor- 
tunity to undeceive you on that point. It has 
been nothing of the kind. On the contrary, 
I seem to have been different to other girls. 
You have shut me off, as it were, from all 
society, and though I have longed for com- 
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panions you have not permitted me to have 
them. It is unnatural to expect that a young 
girl should lead the life of a hermit And 
yet this seems to have been your desire as far 
as I am concerned. And now that I have 
reached an age when I have a right to speak 
and command a hearing, you still persist in 
treating me for all the world as if I were a 
girl in pinafores and short frocks. It is too 
bad, auntie, that it is." 

Edith paused to wipe her eyes, and Aunt 
Deborah groaned again and moved uneasily 
in her chair. 

" It is better, however," Miss Dudley con- 
tinued, "that we should come to a proper 
understanding at once ; it may save a great 
deal of unpleasantness in the future. I am 
quite aware, auntie, that you have my interest 
at heart, and I have great respect for your 
superior judgment and experience ; but you 
have no right to expect that I should be 
blindly led against my own inclinations. 
John Ranleagh has been sent away. Since 
that night when I saw him at his cottage I 
have not set eyes upon him, and it is possible 
that I may never see him again " — as Edith 
said this she trembled, and her lip quivered 
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— " but this can never alter the disgust, con- 
tempt, and I was almost going to say, loath- 
ing which I feel for my cousin. And if he 
does not return to India until I become his 
wife he will never return. Every instinct of 
my nature tells me that if I were to marry 
him my life would be one of misery and un- 
happiness." 

"Child, this is unpardonable," exclaimed 
Aunt Deborah as she started from her feigned 
swoon. 

" Unpardonable or not, auntie, my mind is 
made up, and I entreat you to dismiss any 
lingering hope you may have that I shall be- 
come my cousin's wife. It can never be." 

** Edith, this rebellious disposition is awful, 
awful, awful," groaned Aunt Deborah, as she 
sniffed vigorously at her scent bottle. "If 
you refuse to marry Norman you will never 
be ible to face your father again. I know 
with what pride my brother has looked for- 
ward to your becoming your cousin's wife. 
It has been his dearest hope, his very 
dream ; and words are inadequate to picture 
the disappointment he will suffer if you persist 
in your determination." 

" Auntie, do not torture me," Edith cried 
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in a pleading tone. " You are a woman, and 
should have some womanly feeling for me. 
I tell you that I cannot and will not marry 
my cousin. You and my father are blind. 
You think that Norman is the very soul of 
honour, but you are grievously mistaken. 
You allow your notions of pride to override 
your love for me. For I fearlessly assert that 
in trying to force me into a marriage that is 
repulsive to my tastes, you are guilty of 
cruelty. Norman is mean, despicable, and 
I almost hate him. And I shouldn't care, 
aunt, if I were never, never to see him again, 
that I shouldn't ;" and Edith stamped her little 
foot upon the carpet, as if thereby she in- 
tended to give effect to her words. 

Aunt Deborah rose, stately and dignified. 
A look of horror had sat upon her face, but 
it had given place to scorn now. Her lips 
were wreathed, and her thin nostrils were 
drawn, and her eyes were unusually brilliant ; 
for her pride was wounded, deeply wounded. 
She felt in her own mind that she was at bay, 
but she could not see how she was to break 
the stubborn will of her niece. Still she was 
inflexible. She would not bend. Such a 
course would have been opposed to those 
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principles which had governed her actions 
through life, or rather the greater portion of 
her life. For if at its commencement she had 
had any warmth in her composition, it had 
soon died out, owing, it was whispered, to an 
early disappointment. Whatever other effect 
this might have had upon her nature, it was 
clear that she affected a cynicism that was 
unnatural and repulsive in a woman. 

" Your conduct, child, is unbearable," she 
made answer, as she clasped her hands before 
her and stood erect and firm, " and the pain 
you have inflicted upon me I will not attempt 
to describe. I came here at my brother's 
earnest request. He would not believe that 
you were capable of persisting in your dis- 
obedient course, but he fondly imagined that 
my authority and persuasion were sufficient 
to procure from you a ready assent to our 
wishes. I must confess that I was not pre- 
pared for such stubbornness ; and I regret 
that it should have been my painful duty to 
have to listen to what you have given utter- 
ance to. With reference to the imputations 
you cast upon your cousin's character, I take 
the task upon myself to refute them ; they 
are unworthy of the representative of a proud 
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family. The boy is irreproachable. He is 
worthy of his name, and he is filled with high 
aspirations and noble intentions. It remains 
for me to say that I consider it my duty to 
advise your father to enforce obedience to his 
commands by such means as he and I may 
deem necessary. In spite of your emphatic 
assurance, however, I am not without hope 
that you will yet repent your folly. But in 
the meantime I shall endeavour by a course 
of rigid discipline to counteract the evil effects 
that the companionship of that fellow Ran- 
leagh has had upon you." 

Edith caught her aunt's hands and held 
them between her own. She looked into the 
stern cold face, but there were only severity 
and haughtiness there. 

" Oh, auntie," she pleaded, **you are very, 
very hard. I had hoped to have found a 
friend in you, but you repel me instead of 
drawing me to you. You know that I have 
no one to whom I can appeal for consolation. 
My poor mamma is a helpless invalid, and my 
father seems to have shut himself off from 
his family. To whom, then, shall I go for 
advice, and help, and comfort ?" 

" Child, this is outrageously absurd," cried 
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Aunt Deborah, as she disengaged her hands 
and frowned at her trembling niece. " More- 
over, you positively insult me by asking such 
a question, as if you considered that I was 
not competent to advise or capable of giving 
the help you ask for. Your own sin is find- 
ing you out. Your wayward disposition is 
and. will be a scourge to you. As for help 
and consolation, who so fitted to give them 
to you as your elders and kindred, I should 
like to know. You are really a most ridicu- 
lous girl, and I fear, sadly fear, that all the 
good examples I have set you, and the rigid 
discipline I have subjected you to, are thrown 
away. You have been guilty of a most fla- 
grant breach of that etiquette which should 
govern the conduct of a young lady whose 
family, both by privilege and position, are 
entitled to rank amongst the highest in the 
land." 

" Neither birth nor position, nor title, nor 
all the other empty vanities of the world 
should be allowed to crush out the natural 
feeling of a girl's heart," Edith made answer. 

" Pah, child," exclaimed Aunt Deborah, 
** you are most provoking, and seem to have 
become thoroughly imbued with the low^ 
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notions of that plebeian lover of yours. 
Natural feeling indeed! The most natural 
feeling for a girl of your position is pride of 
birth and ambition.^' 

"It is a false doctrine, auntie, that I 
scom.^' 

" Tut, tut, such language is unbecoming, 
and I will not listen to it We seek to form an 
alliance for you that any young lady might 
well be proud of. But you mar our plans, 
and are bringing discord into the family. 
You must marry your cousin. Do you hear 
me, child ? This wedding must take place, 
and your foolish escapade shall be forgotten 
and forgiven." 

" Once again I tell you, aunt, that I shall 
never marry Norman Douglas. If your pride 
blinds you to his faults they are conspicuous 
Xo me, and I shall never — never be his wife." 

" This is your irrevocable decision ?' 

" My irrevocable decision." 

" Then you are a wilful, disobedient, and 
wicked child, and I predict that there is sor- 
row in store for you." 

Aunt Deborah was quivering with disap- 
pointment. Her sallow face was actually 
flushed. She tossed her head in disdain. 
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and with a stately movement left the 
room. 

Then with a wail of pain Edith sunk down 
on her knees by the couch, and burying her 
face in her hands, she moaned : 

" The sorrow has come already, it has come 
already. God pity me." 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE LIGHT OF RAVENSHALL GOES OUT, AND 

DARKNESS COMES. 

The week rolled away, and a marked change 
had come over Mr. Dudley's home. On the 
plea of indisposition Edith kept her room,, 
and had not seen her cousin or father, nor 
aunt since the last interview with Aunt 
Deborah. 

Marie Corvisart had become sullen and 
gloomy. She had been expecting day after 
day to hear of the finding of John Ranleagh's 
body in the mill stream. It was with a terrible 
and almost ferocious pleasure she anticipated 
the news of the discovery, for she did not ima- 
gine for a moment that any evidence excepting 
that of an actual eye-witness could connect her 
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with the crime. But when the week had worn 
itself out and no news came, a craven fear 
took possession of her, and she allowed this 
fear to get the better of her discretion ; so 
that one night she stole stealthily forth, and 
made her way to Dick's cottage, thinking 
that he might be able to set her doubts and 
fears at rest But she found the cottage de- 
serted. The door was open and she entered. 
But there were only darkness and emptiness. 
The man had flown. " What, then, was the 
mystery ? John Ranleagh must have escaped. 
Where had he gone to ? Would he come 
back ?" These were questions that shaped 
themselves in her brain as shudderingly she 
crossed the litde bridge. A storm was raging 
when she had been last there. Her heart 
now was hot and restless, but nature was at 
peace. The giant, who was bound and at 
work again, was singing a sort of lullaby songi 
in which the night breeze joined. The great 
wheel was revolving very slowly and lazily, 
and the water fell from it with a soft and 
musical plash. The woman hurried away. Al- 
though her heart was still full of bitterness and 
hatred, her fierce passion had burnt itself out. 
The false courage that had hitherto supported 
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her had departed, and she had become a 
coward, so that her own shadow startled 
her. 

She saw that her position was insecure. It 
was certain that John Ranleagh had escaped. 
For aught she knew to the contrary he might 
come back at any moment and accuse her of 
having made the attempt upon his life. This 
thought troubled her, and the instinct of self- 
preservation prompted her to fly. But such 
a course was open to many objections. She 
had parted with all her money, and although 
she had threatened Edith that she would 
leave, she had then no intention of doing so 
immediately. She was well paid, well fed, 
and her duties were light — considerations 
that with such a nature as hers had consider- 
able weight On second thoughts she de- 
cided to remain, at anyrate for the present.- 
John had escaped beyond all doubt, but it 
was not likely — so she reasoned — that he 
would return yet. Carruthers had gone, and 
his object would be to place as great a dis- 
tance as possible between himself and 
Springdale, so that she had nothing to 
fear from him ; consequently she might keep 
her secret to herself and remain in compara- 
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tive security. Having come to this conclu- 
sion, she hurried along as fast as she was 
able. 

" Mr. Douglas has been inquiring for you, 
miss," said the old lodgekeeper as Marie 
passed through the gate. 

" Monsieur Douglas," she exclaimed in 
astonishment ; " what for did he inquire ?" 

" That I can't tell you. He was strolling 
down here, and he asked me if I had seen 
you, or if I knew when you would return. 
Of course I couldn't inform him " 

" How long ago is that ?" 

" About ten minutes. If you hurry I dare- 
say you will overtake him before he reaches 
the house." 

" I shall do so," answered Marie, as she 
moved quickly away, and the great gate closed 
behind her with a clang. 

"These French people ain't got much 
manners," muttered the old man as he retired 
into his lodge. * " She might have said good- 
night, anyhow." 

Marie had not proceeded very far before 
she overtook Douglas, who, with his hands 
in his pockets and a cigar between his lips, 
was sauntering leisurely along. 
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" Ah ! good evening, Marie," he exclaimed 
as the woman came up and he saw who it 
was, for he had to look some moments at the 
figure before he was sure if it was the person 
he wanted, for the avenue was dark although 
the stars were shining ; but the tall trees ob- 
scured everything beneath them in shadow. 
*' I have been inquiring about you at the 
lodge/' he added. 

. " Yes ; that I know," she answered. 
** What is your pleasure, Monsieur Douglas ?" 
He stopped, and she stopped. He listened, 
but the rustling of the trees was the only 
sound he heard. 

*^ I wanted to have a few words with you." 
*' I am at your service, monsieur." 
" Have you any idea where John Ranleagh 
has gone to ?' 

" No," she answered in alarm, and with 
her heart palpitating violently as the thought 
flashed through her brain that Douglas had 
by some means learnt of the attempt she had 
made upon Ranleagh's life ; but in a moment 
she laughed at her fears, and repeated the 
word '' No." 

" That is strange," Douglas murmured 
thoughtfully. 
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The fear came back again. She believed 
he was probing her. 

** Why is it strange ?" she asked irritably 
and quickly. 

" Because I should have thought that you 
would have known. Perhaps you can give 
me some information then about the other 
fellow who lived in the cottage there ; what 
was his name ?*' 

" Deek." 

" Yes, Dick something. Well, do you 
know where he has gone to ?" 

•^ No." 

" You are quite sure of thcit." 

"Yes." 

" Humph ! He is a funny fellow." 

'*Why is he a funny fellow, Monsieur 
Douglas ?'' 

" Because he seems to have gone away 
clandestinely, and I had offered him employ- 
ment." 

" Ah ! What was the employment ?" 

" Oh, nothing particular," Douglas an- 
swered in evident confusion, for he felt 
that he had unnecessarily betrayed him- 
self. 

'*You speak falsely, Monsieur Douglas,'' 

VOL. II. 3 
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the woman whispered. He drew back a 
pace or two, and the annoyance he felt at 
her familiarity was almost betraying him 
into an expression of disgust, but he recog- 
nised in an instant that he had placed himself 
in her power, and he was but paying the 
penalty. To quarrel with her would be fool- 
ish ; that he knew. 

"Come, Marie, you are not polite," he 
laughed, although it wasa laugh of bitterness. 
** You gave me certain information, and I am 
very much obliged to you; but that fact 
should not cause you to forget that some re- 
spect is due from you to me." He could not 
help saying this. He had been so long used 
to a position in which his authority was re- 
cognised, that this familiarity on the part of 
an inferior was a new experience, and he 
could not altogether understand it. It galled 
him, and he felt strongly tempted to speak to 
the woman before him, in much the same 
manner as he might have addressed one of 
his own men who had been insolent or in- 
subordinate. 

If there had been sufficient light he might 
have perceived that Marie's white teeth were 
revealed as her lips wreathed themselves into 
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a scornful smile. Bad as she might be her- 
self, she had yet sufficient perception to see 
that the man's nature was shallow, and his 
heart was false ; and this could scarcely fail 
to beget in her a certain amount of contempt 
for him. He was trying to assume a part 
that he was not capable of sustaining. If 
she had departed from the straight way of 
honesty of purpose and unstained honour, so 
had he, and consequently they were equaL 
There are no grades in the Republic of 
Crime ; social distinctions are not recognised, 
and the white hand of the patrician may 
grasp that of the coalheaver, for the colour of 
the skin does not indicate the purity any 
more than it does the corruption of the 
heart 

."You are speaking a riddle, Monsieur 
Douglas," she made answer, ", and I do not 
understand riddles. You tell me something 
that IS not true, and zen you say when J do 
not believe you, zat I am not respectful. 
This is very stupid. In one matter we have 
put our interests together, and in zat matter 
there should not be any deceit.'' 

Although he chafed with annoyance, he 
was struck with the force of her remark. He 

3—2 
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knew that he had compromised himself, and 
that there was no retreating. 

" Come, Marie, don't let us waste time in 
these idle quibbles," he answered, as he 
twirled his cigar uneasily about in his fingers. 
" You should remember that I can aid you in^ 
many ways ; and as you have rendered me 
some service, I am quite prepared to recog- 
nise it substantially if needs be. But there 
must be an understanding between us that by 
this arrangement I do not forfeit my right to 
that respect which my position entitles me to 
demand/* 

" Bah !" she almost hissed, for she felt dis- 
gust for him. "You are wasting words, 
Monsieur Douglas. What do you want with 
me?" 

" I want to know if you can give me any 
information about Ranleagh." 

" None." 

" But have you no idea where he has gone 
to?" 

'* No." 

" Can you form no opinion as to the cause, 
that has led Dick to so suddenly disap-^ 
pear ?" 

She hesitated. 
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" I might," she answered cautiously. 

" I shall be glad then if you can put me in 
the way to find him." 

" Tell me first what he was to do for 
you ?" 

" To watch Ranleagh — never lose sight of 
him — and from time to time communicate 
with me as to Ranleagh's movements. As 
this might have been very profitable employ- 
ment for him I am at a loss to understand 
why he should have gone away in such a 
strange manner." 

Marie did not answer immediately. She 
was exercised in her own mind as to the 
course to pursue. Should she or should she 
not tell Douglas of the true cause of Dick's dis- 
appearance ? was the question that suggested 
itself to her. As she did not answer Douglas 
spoke again. 

" I cannot help but think that there is some 
mystery in connection with Dick's absence. 
I cannot conceive why he should have gone 
away without letting me know. It is most 
unfortunate, because we shall be in ignorance 
now as to Ranleagh's whereabouts or his 
movements. It is not likely that he will 
venture back here to claim his wife. Sup- 
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posing he goes abroad, as it is possible he 
may, he might die, and Miss Dudley would 
be free, but we should be in ignorance of that 
fact My idea was that this fellow Dick 
might be useful in keeping us au courant with 
Ranleagh's movements." 

" I comprehend/' the wortian answered 
suddenly. Then lowering her voice almost 
to a whisper, she said, " And if Deek had 
followed Ranleagh, Ranleagh might have 
died some day." Then she exclaimed almost 
fiercely, " Mon Dieu, I have been a fool !" 

"Hush!" Douglas whispered, as he laid his 
hand on her shoulder in alarm. *' Do not 
speak so loudly or we may be overheard. 
Why have you been a fool, Marie ?" 
" I have been rash, impetuous — " 
" What do you mean ?" her listener asked 
eagerly. " Surely Ranleagh is not dead ?" 
" I don't know. It is a mystery." 
" For Heaven's sake speak plainly ?" and 
as Douglas asked this question with the ut- 
most eagerness, a new hope sprang up in his 
heart. The woman's words were significant. 
They pointed to the probability of Ranleagh 
being already beyond the reach of human 
love or vengeance. If he were dead Edith. 
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would be free, and Douglas might yet secure 
the prize he so much coveted. Her beauty, 
and the great wealth which she would ulti- 
mately possess were worth struggling for, 
and might have led even a stronger and 
purer nature than that of Norman's into 
crime. 

^"John Ranleagh must be living, but he 
ought to be dead," she answered. 

** Your language is really problematical," 
he remarked in an irritable tone. " Why 
should you beat about the bush in this way ?" 

She laid her hand upon his wrist, and 
brought her face close to his. 

'' John Ranleagh fell into ze mill-stream," 
she said in a whisper. " Deek has fled, and ' 
as Ranleagh's body has not been recovered 
he must be living." 

Douglas's cigar fell from his fingers to the 
ground, and he bit his lips with vexation, as 
he saw how near the prize had been within 
his grasp, and that by some unlucky chance 
it had been snatched away again. 

" Would it not be possible," he asked, " for 
the body to be carried down the stream and 
even out to sea without being discovered ?" 

" No. He fell into ze mill-pond. He 
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would drift under ze wheel or get jammed on 
ze weir. He must have been found by. now 
if he were dead. He has escaped, and it is 
a mystery.'' 

" Curse the chance that saved him, then," 
Douglas muttered, or rather thought, for he 
scarcely gave utterance to it. " This bungling 
may lead us into trouble," he remarked to his 
companion ; " and the plan that I had ar- 
ranged is rendered nugatory. It is most 
unfortunate." 

"It is," she answered. 

" Are there no means by which Dick might 
be discovered ?" 

" I know of none." 

" Did he not even hint as to where he 
should go to ?" 

" No." 

" This is very much to be regretted, and it 
seems to me that we are entirely at the mercy 
of these two fellows, who may return at any 
moment and seriously jeopardise our safety. 
Do you not think it possible that you might 
learn something about Dick by making in- 
quiries in the village ? He was pretty well 
known, and could scarcely go away without 
leaving some trace behind him." 
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'* It is posseebeel," she answered, thought- 
fully. " I know many people in ze village, 
and they might tell me something; when 
should I make ze inquiries ?" 

**The sooner the better. I suggest that 
you go at once." 

" To-night ?" 

" Yes. It is only just turned nine o'clock. 
The longer you delay the less likely you are 
to trace him." 

" I will go," she answered. 

'* Very well, but remember to exercise the 
utmost caution, for any indiscretion on your 
part may lead to serious difficulties. You 
need not pass through the lodge-gate again, 
go round by the park fence and you will not 
attract attention." 

" I shall do as you say, monsieur. On my 
return I will see you." 

She walked away, and Douglas stood 
listening to her retreating footsteps. 

" She is as dangerous as an uncaged tiger," 
he murmured as the sounds ceased, and only 
the night wind amongst the trees was audible. 
" I am sorry that ever I placed myself in her 
power. But the mischief is done now, and 
there is no retreating. There is no doubt 
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that she has attempted to murder Ranleagh. 
It is strange how he has escaped ; and having 
done so it is almost a wonder he did not 
charge the woman with the attempt upon his 
life. By the fact of Dick having disappeared^ 
I suppose she employed him to do the work. 
She must have paid him well or he would 
never have sacrificed my offer. The rascal 
has played me false ; I have learnt a *^ lesson 
of the danger of dealing with low-bred people. 
I shall profit by it. It is a pity that Marie's 
scheme has miscarried. It would have been ' 
a great triumph for me could I have secured 
Edith. Well, I must wait, as I cannot alter 
things. There is no telling what the future 
may bring forth." 

He sauntered leisurely towards the hall, 
and as he entered he was met by his 
uncle. 

"Good-evening, Norman," said Mr. Dud- 
ley. " IVe been anxiously waiting for your 
return. The servants have been looking 
everywhere for you." 

" Indeed ! I hope nothing serious has 
happened." 

"No, not exactly ; but I have been sum- 
moned to London by telegraph, and I must 
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leave early in the morning. I want to talk 
with you before I go. Perhaps you will join 
me in the study, and we can have a chat over 
a cigar ? 

" With pleasure. I will be with you in less 
than ten minutes." 

Douglas was glad to get away for a little 
while. He felt agitated and nervous, and 
not at all in a mood to meet his uncle. la 
spite of his strong desire to possess his cousin,, 
or rather his cousin's fortune, he really wished 
then that he was back again in the wild Indiaa 
hill station from whence he had come. He 
was weaving a tangled web, and the meshes 
were tightening around him. But for the 
fact that he found it extremely difficult, if not 
morally impossible, with such a nature as his, 
to confess himself beaten, he would have gone 
away. By this it must not be inferred that 
there was any of that grand heroism in his 
nature which has moved men to struggle 
against overwhelming odds, and die rather 
than surrender. He saw that he, wealthy 
and powerful so far as family connections 
went, had been outwitted by a man who 
socially was his inferior. It was this that 
galled him. From this man he had received 
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a blow that caused his blood to fire with hot 
passion as he remembered it ; while his cousin 
had treated him with studied contempt, as 
well as openly defied him. It was these 
ithings that caused him to chafe, and to feel 
that he would proceed to almost any length 
to secure a triumph. 

When he reached his own room he sponged 
his face with cold water, for he was hot and 
flushed. And having somewhat reduced his 
physical and moral temperatures, he repaired 
to his uncle's study. 

" I am sorry that you are called to town so 
suddenly," he observed, as he threw himself 
into a large easy-chair. " Especially at the 
present time, when your authority and in- 
fluence are so much needed." 

"It is very annoying certainly, but it is 

iunavoidable. My esteemed friend Lord 

Tintagel is lying dangerously ill, and he has 

sent for me. By the way, do you know 

Tintagel ?" 

" By repute only." 

" That is a pity. His personal acquain- 
tance is worth cultivating. He is a capital 
fellow, but eccentric. It has always seemed 
to me that he suffered from some deep-rooted 
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sorrow. A year or two ago he asked me to- 
grant him permission to name me as one of 
his executors in his will, which he then con- 
templated making. I gave my consent, but 
since then have heard nothing more about the 
subject, so I suppose the will was not drawn 
up. I presume this has something to do with 
his desire to see me now. However, the 
matter is uninteresting to you, and not what 
I wish to speak about. Your aunt informs 
me that she has had another interview with 
Edith, but was unable to make any impression 
on her. She still seems in a very peculiar 
frame of mind, and I am afraid that that 
vagabond Ranleagh has more influence over 
her than we imagine. It is possible that the 
fellow is lurking in the neighbourhood, and 
only awaits his opportunity to seek an inter- 
view with Edith. Should they come together 
again, I am afraid it would not need any great 
persuasion on his part to induce her to elope 
with him. It is to put you on your guard 
that I mention this painful subject. A way- 
ward girl is most difficult to deal with ; and if 
she once made up her mind to do it, she 
would do it in spite of our utmost vigilance* 
As parliament opens next week, I am likely 
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to be detained in London for some time. It 
therefore behoves you to be watchful and 
cautious. I will, as soon as possible, make 
arrangements for Edith to go to France or 
Germany; and no doubt, if you accompany 
her, you will be able to gradually ween her 
thoughts from Ranleagh. I need scarcely say 
that it is the dearest wish of my heart to see 
her your wife. I hope, my dear boy, that you 
will succeed in winning her affections back. 
I cannot think that she is really serious in 
her opposition to you. I hope she is not 
To see her united to your house has been my 
dream for years, and it would be a terrible 
disappointment to me if anything should 
happen to prevent that dream being fulfilled. 
I am very much afraid now that Edith has 
been left too much to her own resources ; and 
perhaps Aunt Deborah is not so good a 
manager as she might be. It is possible that 
she is a little too severe. Still that would 
not justify your cousin in doing anything that 
might bring disgrace and shame upon our 
family." 

Mr. Dudley spoke very e^-rnestly. Every 
word he uttered was prompted by the true 
feelings of his heart He felt more concern 
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about Edith than he liked to confess to, and 
the probability of her doing anything contrary 
to his wish was so unpleasant to contemplate, 
that he tried to argue himself into a belief 
that her opposition was but temporary, and 
she would ultimately yield to persuasion if 
not to commands. 

" I am afraid, uncle," his nephew answered, 
'" that the chances of Edith becoming my wife 
are very remote now." 

" Why do you think so ?" his uncle asked 
quickly. 

"Because the last time I ventured to 
speak to her on the subject she seemed so 
thoroughly resolved to have her own way, 
that I believe that even if utter ruin was the 
penalty of her determination she would not 
give in." 

^' This is nonsense," exclaimed Mr. Dudley, 
while his face grew very red with suppressed 
passion; "sheer nonsense. She would not 
dare to be so headstrong." 

"There I differ with you." 

** Then I will resort to the most extreme 
measures to break her will." 

"It is really difficult, uncle, to determine 
upon the right course to pursue in such a 
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case. You see my leave of absence expires 
in a few weeks' time, so that I shall not be 
able to remain very much longer in England. 
Judging from her present mood, I cannot 
hope to win back my cousin's affection in that 
period." 

" But you shall — you shall !" cried his- 
uncle ; " I will insist upon her becoming 
your wife and returning with you to India. 
Surely the girl must be mad to stand out so- 
obstinately against the wishes of all her 
friends. It is terrible — very terrible — to 
have to be wroth with one's own child. But 
I solemnly declare that if she does not comply 
with my request she shall leave my roof. I 
— I will disown her, let the consequences be 
what they may." 

Mr. Dudley rose and paced the room 
hurriedly. He was terribly agitated. His 
home life had hitherto been so calm and mo- 
notonous, that a break of this description 
was almost unbearable. He was unprepared 
for it It came upon him with the force 
of a storm, so that he lost command of him- 
self. 

'* Pray don't excite yourself like this,, 
uncle,*' remarked his nephew. " Violent 
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measures can be productive of no good, and 
may do harm." 

'^ But you forget," his uncle cried, turning 
quickly upon him, *'that this is a very serious 
matter, and if desperate remedies are needed, 
we must resort to them without flinching. 
Edith is young yet. She is incapable of 
forming a correct opinion in such a serious 
matter as marriage. I therefore consider it 
a solemn duty on my part to combat this ob- 
stinacy, to save her from herself, and it must 
be done." 

" Your principle is right, uncle, but its 
practice may be difficult," argued Norman, 
for he was really afraid that his uncle's threat 
of turning Edith away would be put into 
execution. He wished to avoid this, because 
he knew it would bring about the very thing 
he was desirous of avoiding, and that was a 
meeting with her husband. If she left her 
father's roof she would naturally seek her 
husband's protection. 

" That is a thing I must prevent," thought 
Douglas. " Such a meeting would frustrate 
all my plans, and at any cost must be avoided. 
'^ You see," he pursued, addressing his uncle, 
" Edith has a strong will, and any attempt to 
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coerce her to a measure to which she is op- 
posed may be attended with unpleasant con- 
sequences." 

" Without wishing to flatter you," cried Mr. 
Dudley, " you are a generous fellow. Your 
cousin has treated you very badly, and yet you 
defend her conduct." 

** Well, not exactly, but I am inclined to 
think that time and persuasion will do more 
than coercion. I must confess that to have 
to return to India without Edith will be a 
great loss and disappointment, but I must 
submit with the best grace, and trust to time 
bringing her to a sense of the duty she owes 
to you as her father, and me as her affianced 
husband. Could I get an extension of my 
leave of absence I would do so. But I know 
that it would be useless to make the applica- 



tion." 



" Perhaps your view is right, Norman, 
though my daughter s waywardness grieves 
me more than words can express. I cannot 
reconcile myself to your returning without 
her, and I trust during my absence you will 
improve the occasion by endeavouring in 
every possible way to change her ideas. Now 
that we have got rid of Ranleagh, the influ- 
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ence he has exerted over her may die out, 
and she will awake to a true sense of her 
folly. I hope it will be so — sincerely hope 
it." 

" I echo you, uncle," answered Norman as 
he rose to go. 

Douglas had put out his hand to take that 
of Mr. Dudley, and wish him good-night, 
when the door was flung open, and in a wild 
and excited manner Aunt Deborah entered, 
and raising her hands in an attitude of horror, 
she exclaimed : 

" Our hopes are blighted, our name and 
family disgraced ! The girl has flown, gone 



■gone away, gone away 



}} 



Then sinking into a chair, auntie gave 
way to a flood of tears. 
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CHAPTER III. 

AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 

When Marie Corvisart left Norman Douglas 
she proceeded direct to the town of Spring- 
dale. It was Saturday night, and there was 
much bustle and confusion in consequence, 
for the Springdalers were busy marketing. 
The shops were driving a roaring trade, as 
they always did at the week end, and people 
were hurrying to and fro with heavily-laden 
baskets in their hands, and huge parcels 
tinder their arms. 

Marie made her way quickly through the 
crowded streets, nodding familiarly to several 
people she passed, and to whom she was 
known. But she did not stay to gossip with 
any one, she evidently had some defined pur- 
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pose in her head, and she hurried along across 
the town until she had cleared the gas-lit 
shops and the crowded streets, and stood at 
the entrance of a quiet lane, and before a 
little row of cottages that were half buried 
with luxuriant honeysuckle, and were pic- 
turesque by reason of the little gardens in 
front, that were rich in colour and full of 
fragrance. 

But Marie's senses were dead to any such 
surroundings as these. She flung open the 
wicket-gate of one of the gardens, hurried 
up the little path, and gave a double rat-tat 
with the highly polished brass knocker that 
adorned the door. Presently a slatternly 
woman appeared, bearing a baby at the 
breast, and carrying a swealing tallow candle, 
in her hand. 

" Ah ! good-evening, miss," exclaimed the 
woman as she saw who her visitor was. 

" Good-evening, Mistress Sampson," an- 
swered Marie, as she entered the passage, 
the bare boards of which were black with 
dirt. " Is ze master in ?" 

" No ; Bill's away down at the ' Comet.' He 
always goes down there for a mug o' beer 
and to have a pipe on a Saturday night," the 
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woman replied, as she led the way into the 
little parlour, a small room ill furnished, 

and close and stuffy for the want of ven- 
tilation. 

The Sampsons were friends of Marie's. 
Mr. Sampson was a sort of jack-of-all trades. 
A bit of a gardener, something of a joiner, 
and a passable mason. A man who was 
willing to turn his hand to anything, and so 
week in and week out throughout the year, 
he was enabled to earn sufficient money to 
keep himself, wife, and half dozen children in 
respectable poverty. He was also the village 
quid nunc^ as it were. He seemed to know 
something of everybody's business, and was 
the Prince among the Springdale gossips, 
and if anybody wanted to know anything 
about anybody else they went to Bill Sampson 
for the information. Marie had made the 
acquaintance of these people through the hus- 
band often having odd jobs at gardening at 
Ravenshall. 

" But whatever has brought you down at 
this time ?" asked Mrs. Sampson, as she 
placed the candle on the mantelpiece and 
seated herself oh a couch, and Marie took a 
chair on the opposite side of the room. " Are 
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you out shopping, or have you got a job for 
Bill ?" 

** Neither," answered Marie ; " I wanted 
to see Mr. Sampson for a little while, and I 
am sorry he is not in/' 

" Well, you needn't be sorry ; we can soon 
fetch him. Do you know where the * Comet' 

is r 

" No." 

" Well, ril just slip on my bonnet and go 
down with you, that is, if you want to see 
Bill at once, because I know he won't leave 
till shutting-up time." 

" I cannot wait till zen ; I must see him 
now." 

" Very well, then, we'll go down. You'll 
have a sup o' gin before you go ?" 

" No, zank you." 

" Oh, nonsense ! just a taste will do you 
no harm," and Mrs. Sampson rose, and open- 
ing the door of a cupboard she produced a 
bottle containing gin. " Just reach a couple 
of wine-glasses off the sideboard there, as 
you are nearest to it," addressing Marie. 
" Thank you. Well, here's your health," 
and the two women emptied their glasses. 
'*' But you haven't told me what you want 
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with Bill ?" queried Mrs. Sampson, as she 
proceeded to lay her baby down on the 
couch, and to fasten up the front of her dress. 
Something particular, I should think, to bring 
you down at this time." 

" I want certain information," replied Marie, 
" and I don't know any one who is likely to 
give it to me but your husband." 

"Well, Bill generally knows everything,"^ 
the woman remarked, a little proudly, as 
though the fact of her husband being a busy- 
body was matter for pride. " I won't be a 
minute," she added, as she left the room. 
" By-the-way, is it true that John Ranleagh 
has left the Hall ?" she asked as she re- 
turned tying on her bonnet, and with a large 
red shawl hanging on her arm, which she 
proceeded to place round her shoulders when 
she had finished adjusting the strings of her 
bonnet. 

" Yes, he has gone," answered Marie 
. curtly. 

" That's rather strange, isn't it ? Why, 
my man used to tell me that you and Ran- 
leagh were to have been married." 

" It was false !" Marie cried, while the 
colour rushed into her face, and her eye 
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brightened, for the mere mention of this sub- 
ject was sufficient to set her blood on fire. 

Mrs. Sampson was adjusting her bonnet 
before the glass on the mantelpiece, but she 
turned suddenly round and said : 

*' Well, you needn't be so snappish over it. 
I only know what Bill told me. The fact is, 
I suppose you've quarrelled with Ranleagh^ 
and that's what makes you so sore on the 
point — eh ?" 

" You must forgive me," answered Marie ; 
" I did not mean to be cross. Ranleagh is a 
coward, and I hate him. He once pretended 
to love me. But zat is long ago. I wish 
to know, for private reasons, where he has 
gone to." 

" Ah ! that I can't tell you, but perhaps Bill 
can," and Mrs. Sampson smiled, for in her 
woman's heart she thought there had been a 
lovers' quarrel, and that Marie was seeking 
John to make the matter up. " I am quite 
ready " — as she took her baby up and placed 
it under her shawl ; '' will you have a taste 
more gin before you go ?" 

" No, zank you." 

" Well then we had better be off." 

In a few minutes the two women were 
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making their way along the High Street, 
slowly and with some difficulty for the street 
was thronged. Presently Mrs. Sampson led 
the way down a by-street and stopped before 
the door of a public-house, a creaking sign- 
board in front intimating that it was the 
*' Comet" 

*'Will you wait outside, or will you come 
in ?" she queried of Marie. 

" I will wait here,'' was the answer. 

Mrs. Sampson entered the house, and was 
absent for some time. So long in fact that 
Marie grew very impatient, and paced up 
and down the pavement restlessly. Presently 
the woman re-appeared, followed by a squat, 
thick-set man, who staggered a little from the 
•effects of the alcohol he had been imbibing. 

" Hallo ! good-evening,'' he exclaimed in a 
beery voice, as he came up and put out his 
hand to Marie. 

" Good-evening," she answered, taking with 
the tips of her fingers the hard and grimy 
hand extended to her. " I want some infor- 
mation, Mr. Sampson, and I thought you 
could give it to me." 

'* So my missus tells me. But won't you 
come into the house, and have a sup of some- 
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thing ? I was just arguing a point with some 
of my mates, and I can't stop out long/' 

" No I won't go in," answered Marie, " and 

I won't keep you. Jean Ranleagh has been 

. turned away from Mf. Dudley's house, and 

I want to know very badly where. he has 

gone to." 

The man whistled, and leaned his back 
against a lamp-post 

" Oh, I understand," he laughed ; "a breach 
of promise, or something like that." 

Marie stamped her foot, and chafed inwardly 
with rage, but she made no answer. " Let 
me see," Sampson pursued thoughtfully as he 
stroked his beard and tried to collect his 
scattered thoughts, " let me see, where did I 
last see him ? Oh ! I know, it was up on the 
fair ground. I was doing a job there, taking 
•down some shooting-galleries for old Morri- 
son, and who should I see but Ranleagh." 

" You are sure it was Ranleagh ?" Marie 
•queried eagerly, and with bated breath. 

" Well, I should think I was." 

" What was he doing ?' in the same eager 
tone. 

*^ I don't know what he was doing 
•exactly." 
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" Did you speak to him ?" 

" No/' 

" Zen you might have been mistaken." 

" Might I ?" the man remarked, somewhat 
annoyed at being doubted. " It was just as 
sure John Ranleagh as you are Miss Cor- 
visart" 

" Mon Dieu ! But tell me, tell me more — 
what was he doing, how did he look i^" 

"Well, when I saw him he seemed to be 
busy about Manetti's wild beast show. He 
was giving orders about the removal of the 
vans, and that's what attracted my attention, 
because I didn't know then that he had left 
the Hall." 

"Well, well ! and did he look all right ?" In 
her eagerness for information Marie was be- 
traying herself into indiscreet questions, that 
did not fail to attract the attention of her 
listeners. 

" Well, I fancy he looked middlingish. 
Stop, now I think of it, he was very 
pale, and had a handkerchief round his 
head." 

" Zat was strange," Marie remarked ; " why 
did you not speak to him ?" 

" Because I couldn't get the chance, I was 
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tusy at the time, and could i^ot leave my 
work/' 

" I suppose you do not know anything of 
Deck Carruthers ?" she next asked. 

" Dick Carruthers — let me see," the man 
mused, " that was the chap who lived by the 
mill-stream, wasn't it ?" 

" Yes." 

" No, I've seen nowt of him. I didn't 
know he had gone away. I saw a chap in 
the town a couple of days ago, as used to live 
with Dick, Nicky I think they called him. 
He might be able to tell you now if you could 
find him." 

" Zat would be difficult, if I did not know 
where to look for him." 

" Yes, so it would, and I don't see how I 
am to help you." 

" I am obliged to you for your information," 
Marie answered, as she slipped a half-crown 
into Mr. Sampson's hand. " If you could find 
out for me where Dick Carruthers has gone 
to I should be glad, and will reward you. 
Don't you let me keep you now any longer 
from your friends. Good-night, and zank 
you. Good-night, Mistress Sampson." 

" Good-night, miss/' and both the man and 
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woman shook hands with Marie, and then? 
turned back and entered the " Comet," while 
Marie set her face in the direction of Ravens- 
hall. 

It was necessary for her to pass along the 
High Street again, and she hurried as fast as 
she was able, for the hour was getting late 
and she had some distance to go. As she 
reached a point where the road that led 
up to the Hall turned off, a thin-faced and 
ragged man was coming out of a baker s shop^ 
where he had been to purchase a loaf of 
bread. 

As Marie passed, and the light from the 
shop fell upon her face, the man started as he 
caught a glimpse of that face, so that his loaf 
dropped from' under his arm. Marie did not 
notice that she was the subject of so much 
surprise on the part of the stranger, and so 
she pursued her way without turning round. 
The man continued to stare after her for 
some little time. Then he stooped and 
picked up his bread, and as he brushed the 
dirt off it with his coat-sleeve, he muttered : 

" I could almost swear that it's her ; I have 
a good mind to follow her and find out. I 
will, too." And as he came to this resolution. 
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he tucked his loaf under his arm again, and 
started off in the direction Marie had taken. 

The woman continued to hurry along. The 
road was lonely. The lamps were few and 
far between, and the hour was late. As she 
went so went the figure of the man. He 
moved with a slight tread and very rapidly, 
so that he might almost have been taken for 
a shadow. 

On went Marie, unconscious that she was 
followed ; and on went the pursuer, gaining^ 
rapidly on the woman he was following. 

Presently his footsteps fell upon her ears. 

She started, stopped, and listened. 

The man stopped also, and stood in the 
shadow of an overhanging elm-tree. 

"^^ It is strange," Marie muttered, as she 
started off once more and quickened her pace 
considerably ; " I fancied zat some one was 
following me." 

" Surely I cannot be mistaken,^' thought 
the man, as he, too, started again and regu- 
lated his pace to that of Marie's. " By Heaven, 
rU find out somehow or other! If she 
thinks that I am following her she may take 
fright and bolt ; I must get ahead of her." 

In a few minutes he came up to a gate that 
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Opened into a field. He got over the gate 
and ran along the soft grass behind the hedge 
and parallel with the road. 

Soon he was abreast of Marie, then he got 
considerably ahead of her, and crawling through 
a gap in the hedge into the road again, he 
sat down on the hedge-bank and waited. 

All unconscious of his presence, Marie 
came hurrying on. So fast had her pace 
been that she was quite out of breath, and 
could scarcely give vent to a cry of alarm as 
the man rose up suddenly in her path and 
confronted her. 

'* Good-evening, miss,*' he said respectfully. 

There was something reassuring in his 
tone, so that Marie partly recovered herself, 
but she still kept a respectful distance from 
him. 

" Good-evening,'' she answered ; " what do 
you want wis me ?" 

" Nothing, miss," and he moved off the 
path into the road to allow her to pass. 

" Good-night, zen," she said. 

He wishes her good-night and she goes on. 
He stands there gazing after her retreating 
figure, and evidently confused about some- 
thing. 
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*' I thought I couldn't be mistaken/' he 
muttered presently. '' She is a foreigner ; I 
recognised the voice in a minute. And yet 
there is more than one foreign woman in the 
world. I might be mistaken after all ; hang 
me, if I don't make sure !" 

He starts off again in the direction Marie 
had gone, and soon overtakes her close to a 
lamp. He arranged his pace so that she 
might be near the lamp when he did come 
up. He did this for two reasons — first, 
because he thought that the fact of her being 
in the light would cause her to be less 
alarmed ; and second, because he wished to 
get a good and full view of her face. 

*' I beg your pardon, miss, but I want to 
speak to you," he said. 

" What do you want ?" she demanded, as 
she placed her hand over her watch-pocket, 
and grasped her chain with her thumb and 
fingers, for she fancied that he had sinister 
designs upon her money and jewellery. " I 
have nothing to give you, for I am poor." 

" I don't want anything," answers the man. 
" I am not a beggar. But I think I have 
met you before, and I have just a question or 
two to ask." 

VOL. IL "^ 
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Marie's face grows pale, deadly pale. Her 
knees tremble, and her agitation is so great 
that it does not escape the notice of the 
man. 

" What are ze questions ?" she asks 
hoarsely, for it almost seemed as if some- 
thing had come up into her throat and stuck 
there, and prevented the words from coming 
out clear and distinct. 

" Did you know a man by the name of 
Carruthers, who lived down by the old mill ?" 

If possible her pale face grows paler as the 
question is put ; then the white changes to 
red, as her palpitating heart sends the blood 
surging up to the temples, and she becomes 
fiery hot, and a clammy perspiration breaks 
out on her forehead, for Marie Corvisart is a 
veritable craven now. 

** No, I did not know him," she replies, 
with as much firmness as she is capable of 
commanding; but that is very little, for all 
her limbs tremble, as if she had been sud- 
denly seized with ag^e, and a sensejof deadly 
fear is upon her. 

" That is not the truth," the man answers, 
as he scrutinises her keenly, so that she 
averts her gaze, and wishes it were possible 
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for the earth to open and swallow him up. 
" You did know him." 

" Well, and if I did, what has zat to do 
wis you ?" 

** Oh, nothing ; only I knew him too." 

" You did ?'^ 

" Yes." 

" Where is he now ?" 

"I don't know. He has suddenly dis- 
appeared. The reason for his going I can 
explain, although I dare say you are aware 
of it." 

" Yes you. A gentleman was thrown into 
the-mill stream " 

" Ah !" she cries, or rather gasps, as she 
presses one hand on her heart, and with the 
other hand grasps the arm of the man. 
" How do you know zat ?** she asks in dis- 
jointed sentences, for she is almost choking. 

** Because I saw it done." 

She staggers, reels, and nearly falls. He 
springs forward and puts out his hands to 
support her. But she pushes him away, and 
by a wonderful effort recovers her self-posses- 
sion, and tries to laugh so that her teeth are 
revealed, and gleam whitely in the gas-light 

5—2 
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" You must zink I am a fool," she remarks. 
" Or else you want to get some money from 
me. 

" I do not think the one, nor do I want to 
do the other. A gentleman was thrown into 
the mill-stream. Dick Carruthers and you 
threw him in, and I pulled him out." 

" Mon Dieu !" cries the woman in utter 
amazement, " can it be posseebeel ?" 

" Quite possible," he answers. " But let 
me set your fears at rest, I keep the secret to 
myself." 

"Zat is good," she replies. ** I will pay you ; 
but tell me, where is the man you saved ?" 

" I don't know. He too went off very 
strangely, and I have never seen him since." 

" Who are you ?" she suddenly asks with 
that abruptness peculiar to foreigners who do 
not know the English language thoroughly. 

" I ? well, I am nobody," answers Nicky, for 
the reader will have recognised him. 

" But what is your name, and where do you 
live, and what do you do here ?" she queries 
quickly. 

** I have no name, and 1 don't live any- 
where, and I am doing nothing particular." 

" Bah !" she exclaims, and stamps her foot 
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impatiently, for her courage has come back 
again. " You talk foolish ; why do you not 
tell me ?" 

" I have told you ; my only name is Nicky. 
I live anywhere I can, and the best way I 
can. I should have been nearer London 
than here now if it hadn't been that I hap- 
pened to get a job for a day or two down in 
the town." 

*' Zen you will go away soon ?" 

" Yes." 

*' You are very poor ?" * 

" Yes." 

" You are sure you don't know where Deek 
•Carruthers has gone to ?" 

" Quite sure." 

" Would you try and find where ze other 
man is ?" 

" Which other man ?" 

" Ze one who fell in the mill-stream." 

" What is his name .>" 

" Mon Dieu ! I dare not tell you." 

" Then how can I try to find him ?" 

" You will know him when you see him 
.agam ? 

" Yes." 

"Zen that is enough." 
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" I suppose it Will have to do if you won't 
tell me." 

" Yes, I have heard zat he was with a wild 
beast show in ze fair." 

" What was the name of the show ?" 

" Manetti's, I zink." ' 

" I know it. It has gone to Bradford." 

" Will you follow it, and find if he is zere ?"* 

" Yes." 

" Zat is good, but you must not tell him I 
have sent you." 

" I understand." 

" Can you write ?" 

" A very little." 

"Well, when you find him send me- a letter.. 
Address it to Marie, Post Office, Springdale, 
zen I will send you a lot of money. Will you 
do zis zing ?" 

" I will use every endeavour to find him.. 
But answer me one question, What was your 
object in trying to get rid of him ?" 

" Because he was false to me. If you find 
out where he is, and tell me every zing about 
him, I will do well for you, and if he should 
die," she whispers significantly, " you should 
have plenty of money if you would let me 
know." 
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*' I will see what can be done at any rate/' 
Nicky answers. 

"Zat is all we can say now," Marie re- 
marks. 

" That is all that I know of." 

And so she goes away, and he stands look- 
ing after her until she is beyond the radius of 
the light thrown by the lamp, and so lost in 
the darkness. Then he turns and slowly 
wends his way towards the town. 

** This is a strange mystery altogether,'' he 
muses. " I thought I couldn't be mistaken in 
her face when she passed me in the High 
Street. I only saw it once when the light 
from Dick's cottage window fell on it, but I've 
a good memory for faces. I wonder why she 
wouldn't tell me the name of the man she 
flung into the water. I'll find it out though. 
I've got a clue to his whereabouts, and I'll 
follow him, for there is more in this affair 
than I know of, and I may be useful." 

Marie Corvisart was highly elated, and 
hurried along humming a lively air. Her 
mefeting with Nicky she considered to be as 
fortunate as it was unexpected, and he would 
be able to take the place of Dick Carruthers 
in watching John, so she argued with herself. 
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It might have been thought that — Ranleagh 
having escaped and gone away — the feel- 
ing of evil which she had cherished against 
him would have died out. But it was not so. 
Norman Douglas had come near the truth 
when he had said that she was as dangerous 
as an uncaged tiger. Had Ranleagh not 
married her rival she might have been able to 
have forgiven him. But that fact precluded 
all hope of her ever being able to win him, 
and the love she had borne him had turned 
to awful jealousy, that would never cease 
until he or she were dead. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AUNT DEBORAH PRONOUNCES JUDGMENT. 

The news of Edith's flight, so suddenly con- 
veyed by Aunt Deborah, caused horror and 
•consternation. Horror on the part of Mr. 
Dudley, and consternation on the part of Nor- 
man, who saw that the hopes he had cherished 
•of ultimately being able to secure his cousin 
were blighted beyond all chance of recovery 
/now. 

Mr. Dudley was the first to speak. 

" This is very terrible,** he said in a voice 
that was husky with emotion ; " very terrible 
indeed, and this ingrate daughter of mine will 
bring my grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. 
But there is no time to be lost, we must get 
lier back, either by persuasion or force. 
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Up rose Aunt Deborah, haughty and stern,, 
and facing her brother, she exclaimed in a 
voice of terrible severity : 

" No, isir, we must do nothing of the kind^ 
Let the minx go. Cut her off as one totally 
unworthy of even a passing thought. All the 
care and attention which I have bestowed 
upon her are thrown away, and the jade has 
brought disgrace and dishonour upon herself 
by deigning to notice that low-bred scamp of 
a stableman ; and you, brother, were a fool 
for ever having brought him into your esta- 
blishment." She said this with withering 
scorn, so that poor Mr. Dudley absolutely 
quailed. 

In his own quiet, easy way he had lived in 
peace, and had never had sufficient moral 
courage to question Aunt Deborah's autho- 
rity. Tyrannical though she was in her rule, 
he submitted without a murmur ; for long^ 
usage had inured him to it, and he had come 
to look upon her as the very embodiment of 
wisdom, and to believe that her judgment was 
unerring. In the present instance he* felt 
genuine sorrow at the loss of his daughter, 
for his love was very strong. He was proud 
of her, and it seemed to him, now that she 
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was gone, as if his life would be lonely and 
desolate. Had he been allowed to follow his 
own inclinations he would have lost no time 
in endeavouring to bring her back. But in 
the presence of his stern and haughty sister 
he could not call his will his own. Aunt 
Deborah awed him — absolutely awed him. 
To allow himself to be thus influenced by a 
soured and disappointed woman, was un- 
questionably evidence of great weakness. 
But Mr. Dudley was not a strong-minded 
man. Every house has its skeleton, and this 
was his. He had at first tried feebly to shake 
it off, and a little resolution then would have 
enabled him to have completely crushed it, 
and have freed himself But he did not 
possess that resolution, and the opportunity 
passed ; and now at her command he felt 
that he must consent to sacrifice his only 
child. Still he was not inclined to do it 
without one faint struggle, and so he ven- 
tured to remark : 

" I really think that — that we should make 
some effort to save Edith before it is toa 
late. If I could see her, I am quite sure I 
could induce her to return." 

" Brother, for shame 1 How could you 
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hope to make any impression on her, seeing 
that I have failed ! Call up that feeling of 
honourable pride which is our family inherit- 
ance, and do not let any maudlin sentiment 
l)lind you to your duty. Close your door 
once and for ever against this bold and im- 
pudent hussy. Cut her out of your wilL 
Shake her off, and rest assured she will be 
glad enough some day to crawl at your feet 
and whine for mercy !" 

" Possibly so, possibly so," muttered Mn 
Dudley ; " but it is very shocking. You see 
she is my only child, and — and " 

" This is really unpardonable weakness, 
brother," exclaimed Aunt Deborah, and in- 
terrupting him before he could finish his 
sentence. " The girl by her conduct has for- 
feited all right to your sympathy or pity. 
She has made the bed, let her lie upon it ; 
and rest assured that there will be thorns 
enough to render her position far from com- 
fortable." Mr. Dudley groaned inwardly. 
He would have liked to have resisted Aunt 
Deborah, but her influence was strong, and 
he felt afraid. " I am sure, Norman," she 
continued, turning to her nephew, " I am 
sure, Norman, though you are the chief 
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sufferer by this wicked girl's conduct, 
your sense of goodness cannot but incline 
you to acknowledge the justice of my sen- 
tence." 

" I confess that my cousin has not alto- 
gether behaved well to me/' he stammered ; 
** but I am strongly inclined to plead in her 
behalf, and would like to suggest that we 
endeavour to bring her back." 

Mr. Dudley crossed quickly to where his 
nephew was standing and took his hand. 

" You are a noble and generous fellow," he 
exclaimed, with some enthusiasm in his tone. 
** I fully indorse your opinion, and think we 
cannot do wrong in attempting to wean the 
poor girl from her folly." 

Aunt Deborah folded her arms, and her 
eyes sparkled with indignation. 

" Very well," she said in a frigid tone, ** as 
you seem to consider that my advice is not 
worth following, pray do as you think proper, 
but you will find when too late that your stupid 
kindness and trouble have been wasted on a 
worthless object. And permit me to state^ 
brother, that the moment the ungrateful girl 
re-enters the house, I go out of it never to 
return. You understand, sir, what I say" — ■ 
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this with terrible irony — " I go out never to 
return !" She emphasised every word of the 
last sentence, and turning round, was about 
to leave the room, when Mr. Dudley spoke. 

" I really think," he said, " that you are a 
little hasty. I have no desire to give you 
offence. No doubt the course you suggest 
with reference to my foolish child is a digni- 
fied one, but I may be allowed to remark that 
dignity may be, and often is, kept up at the 
expense of all those natural feelings which 
should warm the heart. I should like to 
think that I know my duty as a parent. At 
the same time I must not close my eyes to 
the fact that the poor child has been left a 
great deal too much by herself, and the com- 
panionship of young people has been denied 
her. Bearing these things in mind, I am in- 
clined to take a more lenient view of her 
misconduct than I might otherwise have 
done, and I should like to convince you, 
Deborah, that you are perhaps just a little 
too strict in your views." 

. " Tut, tut !" exclaimed Aunt Deborah 
angrily. " Do, for goodness' sake, brother, 
talk common sense. I should like to ask 
you, sir, as an intelligent man, if it is possible 
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for one's notions to be too rigid with reference 
to the conduct of a young lady ? I maintain, 
and would maintain it in the House of 
Commons itself, if I could but get a hearing 
there, that it is absolutely impossible to be 
too strict with a girl ; and as for the youthful 
companions you speak of, allow me to tell 
you, brother, that you talk sheer nonsense. 
I have brought the child up with proper 
notions of propriety, and purposely kept her 
secluded as much as possible, for I know full 
well the evil influences that surround a girl, 
and to which unfortunately she is only too 
•ready to yield. But, alas ! alas ! all my care 
and training have been thrown away. The 
seed has been sown on barren soil, and now 
that the wilful and disobedient child has com- 
promised the honour of our family, you actually 
try to palliate her fault" 

" You really labour under a mistake, 
Deborah. I do nothing of the sort." 

" I will not remain another moment, 
brother, to be insulted. It seems to me that 
I meet with nothing but ingratitude for all I 
have done for you and yours, but if you have 
no pride left, I have ; and perhaps it will be 
better for us to part." 
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Aunt Deborah applied her handkerchief ta 
her eyes, and with a stately walk left the 
room. 

Mr. Dudley was by no means sorry when 
she had departed. He drew a sigh of relief,, 
and addressing his nephew, said : 

" I am afraid, my dear boy, you will have 
to return to India wifeless ; at least, that is 
as far as my unfortunate child is concerned. 
I have no doubt your aunt is quite right in 
her views ; but it is hard to shut one's door 
against one's own flesh'and blood — very hard,, 
yov know. Still the girl deserves it. Dis- 
obedience of this kind in a child is terrible,. 
and can scarcely be too severely punished. 
Your aunt's judgment is very sound, and I 
mustn't quarrel with her. My heart must be 
steeled, steeled against my own daughter ;, 
but she has brought it on herself" 

Mr. Dudley was much affected, though he 
struggled desperately to control himself. 

'* The matter is in your hands, uncle ; still 
I plead for my cousin, though I very much 
fear that any efforts we might make to bring 
her back would be fruitless. You may de- 
pend upon it, this affair was a prearranged 
thing, and she has joined that worthless 
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scamp. Nor have you any legal control over 
her, as she is of age. It is a bitter disappoint- 
ment to us all, but it must be borne with resig- 
nation." 

" Yes, yes, you are right ; but don't let me 
detain you any longer. If I should not see 
you in the morning, good-bye. If you decide 
upon coming up to town, drop me a line to 
the club. Good-night, my boy, good-night 
God bless you !" 

Norman was glad to get awjay, and Mr. 
Dudley was glad to get rid qf him, for he 
was thoroughly breaking down. When his 
nephew had gone he shut the door and locked 
it, and then crossing to his desk he bowed 
his head on his hands and wept Douglas 
went straight to his own apartments, and light- 
ing a cigar he paced the room moodily for 
some time. 

When he had expressed a wish to plead for 
Edith, he knew that every word he uttered was 
a disgraceful lie. He was maddened with rage 
and jealousy, and stung to the quick with 
disappointment, and into his heart came an 
intense hatred for Ranleagh. This man had 
inflicted both a moral and physical blow upon 
him, and Norman felt as if only blood could 
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wipe the stain out. Moreover, he was 
alarmed now, for he thought that when Edith 
joined her husband — as he believed that was 
her intention of doing — the secret of the 
forged letters would get to his uncle's ears. 
When Edith discovered it — as she must ne- 
cessarily do — it was more than probable, he 
thought, that she would communicate it to her 
father, who, the very soul of honour himself, 
would never forgive such a piece of deception. 
Moreover, Mr. Dudley was weak and vacillat- 
ing, and should that knowledge come to him, 
he mio^ht be strongly inclined to forgive his 
daughter, in spite of Aunt Deborah. 

As Douglas mused upon these things, it 
seemed to him that the game he had played 
was up, and that he had certainly not come 
off the winner. One thing was clear to him^ 
his stay at Ravenshall must not be prolonged 
another day longer than was absolutely neces- 
sary. At any moment unpleasant revelations 
might be made that would compromise him. 
In his absence an ex parte statement affect- 
ing his honour could hardly be listened to 
seriously, but if he were present explanations 
would be necessary. And he knew all the 
explanations he might offer would never clear 
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him from disgrace. He decided, therefore, 
to return to India without delay. But still 
there was that yearning that he could not 
stifle — a yearning that under such circum- 
stances was common to a nature like his. 
He wished for revenge in some shape or 
form. And perhaps it would have been diffi- 
cult for him to satisfy that feeling of revenge 
better than by effectually separating Edith 
and her husband, and horsewhipping that 
husband so soundly as to leave an indelible 
brand upon him. This was the desire of his 
cowardly nature, and could he have gratified 
that desire without compromising himself he 
would have allowed no obstacle to stand in 
his way of accomplishing it. 

But as he mused he saw that Edith had 
escaped him. . And if he attempted to 
seek out Ranleagh, the latter might accuse 
him of being concerned in the attempt on 
his life. So that the policy that suggested 
itself to him as the wiser one was to in no 
way seek for the opportunity he wished, but 
place as wide a distance as possible between 
himself and England. And perhaps the 
chapter of accidents might some day throw 
his cousin's husband in his way. "And then," 
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he mentally ejaculated, ''there shall be a 
reckoning !'' 

He was suddenly startled from his musings 
by a tapping at the French window. He 
paused in his walk to listen. The tapping 
was repeated, and it must be confessed that 
a slight feeling of uneasiness stole over 
him. But the feeling was only momentary, 
for he remembered that the only visitor 
likely to seek entrance that way was Marie 
Corvisart. 

He was right. 

He drew back the curtains, threw open the 
window, and the Frenchwoman stood in the 
entrance. 

" Ah, Monsieur Douglas, I have zomezing 
to tell you," was her salutation. 

** For goodness' sake come in, for fear you 
should be seen," he whispered. 

She did as he desired. He closed the 
window, and as he did so her parting words 
on the first night she had visited him in that 
manner rang in his ears — ** I should like to 
kill him." The hour and the woman both re- 
called them to his memory, and he fairly 
shuddered as he thought how near her wish 
was being realised. 
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He drew the curtains carefully. Then he 
crossed the room and turned the key in the 
door as a precautionary measure against un- 
welcome intrusion. Having so far rendered 
himself secure, he turned and faced Marie, 
and said : 

• " And I have got something to tell you ; 
but let me know your news first." 

So she recounted* to him her adventures 
of the night, and how there was reason 
to believe that Ranleagh had in some way 
connected himself with Manetti's menagerie. 

" That is strange," he muttered reflec- ' 
lively. "Are you aware" — this to her — 
** are you aware that your mistress has 

fled r 

" Fled !" she almost gasped, while her 
wonderfully expressive face grew red and 
white by turns ; " where has she fled to ?" 

" Ah, that I cannot tell you ; but it occurs 
to me that there is some connection be- 
tween Ranleagh's appearance at the show 
and Miss Dudley's flight. Had you seen 
nothing in her manner that might have led 
you to suspect that she contemplated es- 
caping ?" 

" Nozing." 
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" Humph! I am very much afraid, Marie, 
that we have been outwitted, and that it were 
better — ^for the present at any rate — not to at- 
tempt to interfere with them." 

" I do not zink so," the woman fairly hissed, 
for the demon jealousy was still goading her 
on. And as she thought of her rival having 
got fairly away with the man whp had once 
talked love to her, the thought almost mad- 
dened her. " I do not zink so/' she repeated. 
" He has made a fool of me, and ought to be 
dead. Monsieur Douglas, for he is as ze 
snakes, poisonous." 

She paced the room excitedly, and he 
stood twirling his moustaches, and delibe- 
rating. 

" Do you think this man Nicky is to be 
trusted ?" he asked, after a considerable pause 
in the conversation. 

" I zink so." 

*' And you think he will write to you ?'* 

" Yes." 

** But you must not lose sight of the im- 
portant fact, Marie, that this fellow saved 
Ranleagh's life." 

" Ah !" she ejaculated, as if a sudden and 
new idea had occurred to her. 
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" You see, that in itself," Norman pursued, 
*' is sufficient to make me mistrust him." 
Marie had not told. Douglas that Nicky had 
confessed to being an actual eye-witness of 
the deed in which she had played such a 
conspicuous part. But of course Douglas 
drew his own conclusion. " Having saved 
this man's life," he pursued, "he is more 
likely to be a friend to him than a foe, 
and consequently to play fast and loose with 
you. Therefore the greatest caution" is 
necessary lest he should involve you in a 
network of difficulties from which escape 
might be impracticable if not impossible." 

" Zere is truth in what you say," she an- 
swered. " Still I will be guided by his letters 
to me." 

" I think the matter should be very care- 
fully considered," Norman pursued, but the 
fact IS he was not arguing for her sake, but 
for his own. He had sufficient diplomacy to 
see that this half-mad woman, by her indis- 
creet actions, might drag him unpleasantly 
before the public. Now that Edith had gone, 
he knew that Marie's services would not be 
retained, and so he would be able to sever 
the connection of deceit that bound him to 
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her. "You will not fail to see," he continued^ 
"that if the man and wife have come together 
it would be extremely dangerous to interfere 
with them. While they were apart, it was 
comparatively easy by stratagem to keep 
them apart ; and I did hope the course 
adopted was effectual. It seems, however^ 
to have failed, and it does occur to me 
that it is better to confess ourselves beaten 
and retire with a good grace. I am very 
much obliged to you for the service and 
assistance you have rendered, and I will be- 
fore I leave acknowledge them in a substan- 
tial manner." 

This was the utterance of Norman's lips, 
but not of his heart. The fact is, he was 
afraid of Marie, and he saw that it was a good 
opportunity to shake her off. But his bitter 
feeling towards his cousin and Ranleagh had 
not altered one jot 

" It is not good to say that we are beaten,'' 
Marie answered. " I have been badly treated^ 
and should like to make zis man pay for his 
falseness." 

" Perhaps an opportunity may occur for 
you to do so," Douglas remarked, "but let 
me entreat of you not to do anything rashly. 
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At all events sleep upon the subject, and 
perhaps by to-morrow something may have 
suggested itself to both of us. For the pre- 
sent good-night." 

He was very anxious for her to go. He 
moved to the window and opened it. 

" It shall be'asyousay, Monsieur Douglas,'^ 
she answered a little sullenly, "but I am 
sorry John Ranleagh did not die in ze mill- 
stream." 

Norman assured himself that there was no 
one about, and then he let Marie out. 

When he had shut the window, and drawn 
the curtains again, he muttered : 

" This woman is decidedly dangerous, and 
may implicate me very seriously. I must go 
away. I have no longer any reason to re- 
main." A large photograph of Edith Dudley, 
in a gilt frame, stood upon the table. He 
leant his arms upon the table, and looked at 
the likeness for some time. " You have 
played me false, madam," he continued, ad- 
dressing the picture, " you have made a fool 
of me. I hope the time will yet come when 
I may be able to repay you for the insult 
It is a strange world this. Miss Edith, and 
strange things happen in it. You and I will 
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possibly meet again, and then — ^but I will 
make no rash vows. You shall find, though, 
'that Norman Douglas knows how to resent 
an injury. You are a wife, the wife of a foul 
.and miserable beggar, and I hope that you 
. and your children will never be anything bet- 
ter than beggars — ^that the curse of poverty 
will always be over you. It will be a just re- 
tribution for your confounded stupidity." 

Having so far unburdened his mind, and 
-as he had nothing more to say, Norman 
Douglas went to bed. 
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CHAPTER V, 

MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 

Some retrogression is necessary here to ex- 
plain why Edith so suddenly resolved upon 
quitting t;he shelter of her father's foof. 

After her interview with Aunt Deborah in 
her own room, when that estimable lady had 
perseveringly but fruitlessly endeavoured to 
convince her niece of the sin of having any 
true heart-feelings, the poor girl was bowed 
by the weight of sorrow that had so unex- 
pectedly accumulated on her young head. If 
Jier life had been a quiet one, and perhaps a 
little humdrum, she had at least been free 
from care, excepting such care as the iron 
rule of her maiden aunt naturally begot But 
this was bearable, since she had never known 
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any other. On the day in question she felt 
that a real sorrow had come upon her, and 
that the peculiarity of her position was such^ 
that she had neither adviser nor sympathiser- 

" Married, yet no wife." The words 
seemed to ring in her ears. 

She was deprived of her husband's love 
and protection. He had gone away, ap- 
parently in anger. She knew not where to 
find him. She almost felt hopeless as she 
thought of the barrier which lay between him 
and her. One thing was clear, the time had 
come when she must shake off the yoke 
which Aunt Deborah imposed upon her. 
She could no longer endure it. Her very 
heart seemed as if it would break as she re- 
membered the cold, cynical, inflexible nature 
of that lady, -and how if she opposed 
her will she could hope for nothing but 
misery. 

Sh^ was as yet little more than a girl, and 
all her feelings were pure and fresh. The 
atmosphere that it might be said Aunt 
Deborah carried about with her was not at 
all calculated to keep up that freshness and 
purity ; and the conviction forced itself upon 
Edith that if a respectable* distance was not 
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placed between that aunt and herself, she 
would wither and fade. 

But what was she to do ? How was she 
to free herself ? She, an inexperienced girl, 
knowing little or nothing of the world beyond 
that portion of it which was comprised with- 
:in the boundaries of Ravenshall. As she 
thought of these things, she gave way to an 
almost childish outburst of grief. She moaned 
and sobbed with hysterical emotion, and 
longed to throw herself at her father's feet, 
and confessing all her fault ask his forgive- 
ness and pity. But alas, very little reflection 
showed her what a forlorn hope that would 
ibe. For the iron of Aunt Deborah's rule 
had deeply entered into Mr. Dudley's soul, 
until in his own household he was little more 
than a lay figure, whose movements were 
•entirely due to and regulated by his strong- 
minded sister-in-law. But there was one 
place where the Deborah influence had not 
altogether penetrated. And this was Mrs. 
Dudley's sick-chamber. 

As Edith's thoughts turned to her mamma, 
she naturally felt that there and there only 
did her last hope of sympathy and advice 
lie. 
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For years Mrs. Dudley had been a con- 
firmed invalid. She suffered from heart 
disease, together with some complicated dis- 
order that had deprived her of the use of her 
lower limbs. Her complaint had defied the 
skill of the highest physicians in the country, 
and knowing that she was hopelessly incur- 
able, she waited patiently and uncomplain- 
ingly for the coming end. 

She was surrounded with all the luxuries 
that wealth could purchase ; but she was in- 
capable of bearing the slightest physical exer- 
tion, or of moving a yard without assista^nce. 
So that the only occupation that enabled her 
to relieve the weariness of the days and 
weeks was reading and needlework, though 
even this was limited, as she could neither 
work nor read for any length of time. 

It was a painful and living death, and had 
been a source of intense grief to Mr. Dudley, 
who was thus deprived of the companionship 
and assistance of his wife. It was a blight, 
as it were, upon his life, and caused him to 
frequently absent himself from home, and 
seek the more congenial atmosphere of his 
clubs. Not that he ever neglected Mrs. 
Dudley. He was a tender and loving hus- 
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band, and never seemed tired of trying to in- 
vent something new that might in some 
measure add to her comfort. But she herself 
would request him to go away often. She 
knew that his life was lonely, and although 
he did not complain, she also knew what a 
terrible infliction Aunt Deborah was upon 
him, and what an unspeakable relief it was for 
him to be away and free from the lady's rule. 
Often did poor Mrs. Dudley express a wish 
to him that she was dead, so that he might 
be relieved of the burden which she was upon 
him, and in time seek for one who would be 
a better companion and more of a wife to 
him than she had been. But he invariably 
remonstrated with her for -this wish. Mrs. 
Dudley was passionately fond of her child ; 
but she knew that a sick- chamber was not 
calculated to develop the mind and heart of 
a young girl, and so she insisted on Edith 
visiting her as seldom as possible. As a 
result Edith had been deprived of a mother's 
care and advice. And now that her first 
sorrow had come upon her she yearned with 
a woman's yearning for a woman's sympathy.. 
And what so natural as that she should in 
her extremity turn to her mother ? 
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After considerable deliberation Edith rose 
and made her way to her mother's chamber. 
Mrs. Dudley was alone. She was seated in 
a large, invalid's chair that had been expressly 
constructed for her. In spite of her long 
illness her face was a peculiarly attractive 
one. It was full of womanly tenderness, and 
a setting of slightly grey hair gave it a 
matronly and pleasing appearance. 

There was a marked contrast between her 
and her sister. Miss Percy, or Aunt Deborah, 
was haughty, austere, uncongenial, and per- 
haps cynical ; but Mrs. Dudley was all 
patience, gentleness, and goodness. Years 
of suffering had not soured her temper in 
any degree, and her own helplessness, and 
the trouble it consequently entailed upon 
others, was her greatest grief. Edith crossed 
the room hurriedly, and sinking down by her 
mother's chair, she moaned : 

" Oh, mamma, mamma, I am so very, very 
unhappy !" 

Mrs. Dudley had been reading as Edith 
entered, but she Ipt the book fall from her 
hand in astonishment, as her weeping daughter 
sunk down and sobbed convulsively. 

Although the mother had often been 
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grieved to think that her child's life was not 
quite as bright as she would have liked it to 
have been, she had no reason to believe that 
that child was really unhappy. So that now 
this confession came upon her with startling 
and painful suddenness, 

■ * Edith, my darling, what is the meaning 
of this ?" asked the poor lady, when she had 
somewhat recovered from the shock. 

It was some time before Edith could answer. 
The violence of her sorrow prevented her 
giving utterance to words. She could only 
sob. Mrs. Dudley waited patiently. She 
knew that such terrible grief must soon wear 
itself out. 

Presently Edith grew calmer. 

" Oh, mamma, do not be angry with me/* 
she said, **for disturbing you like this. I 
could not help it. I seem as though my 
heart would break, and I have no one in the 
world to whom I can go for comfort.^' 

** Do not say that, love, while your mother 
lives. Such poor comfort as I can give, I 
freely give to you. But what has upset you 
like this ?" 

" You know, mamma, that it has long been 
arranged that I should be Norman's wife." 
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" Yes, my child. But I cannot say that I 
have altogether approved of the match, though 
I have never entered any protest against it. 
My helpless condition has made me feel that 
I had scarcely any right to interfere in the 
matter." 

" I am so glad to hear you say that you 
disapprove of it," cried Edith. " I positively 
hate Norman, and I have refused to be his 
wife." 

" But does your father know of this ?" asked 
Mrs. Dudley in an anxious tone. 

" Yes." 

" And your aunt ?" 

" Yes." 

Mrs. Dudley sighed. " This is the first I 
have heard of it," she said. " I suppose both 
your aunt and your father thought it was 
better to keep the news from me. But I am 
glad you have told me, my dear, very glad." 

" Forgive me, mamma, if I have pained 
you. I felt as if I should die if I didn t come 
and tell you all." 

" You did quite right, child. It was your 
duty to do so." Mrs. Dudley leaned back in 
her chair, and covered her eyes with her 
handkerchief. 
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" Aunt Deborah has been very severe with 
me," Edith continued, apparently not noticing 
that her mother was weeping. " She came 
to my room to-night and quite frightened me, 
for she was dreadfully violent." 

*' Your aunt is misguided, darling ; but you 
must try and bear with her for a little while 
longer, for your father's sake;" and Mrs. 
Dudley laid her hand lovingly and caress- 
ingly on her daughter's head. 

"Oh, mamma, I am very wicked, but I 
cannot endure her treatment any longer. 
She takes all the sunshine out of my life, 
and makes me feel miserable and wretched." 

" But patience under suffering is commend- 
able, Edith," answered her mother softly. 
" Endure for a little while, and in the mean- 
time my feeble powers shall be used to try 
and bring about a happier state of affairs. 
But what does your father say ?" 

" He is very angry. Aunt influences him. 
You know he has so set his mind upon my 
becoming my cousin's wife, that when he finds 
how impossible it is, I am afraid he will never, 
never forgive me." 

*' Impossible," Mrs. Dudley echoed. "What 
do you mean by impossible ?" 
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Edith buried her face in her mother's lap, 
and sobbed bitterly again. 

" As I said before," Mrs. Dudley continued, 
" I never altogether approved of this match ; 
but I know it has been the dearest wish of 
your father's life, and though I should be 
heart-broken to have to lose you, as I 
should do if you went to India, I strongly 
recommend you to think well before abso- 
lutely refusing Norman. You might be 
happier with him than we anticipate, and if 
he returns without you it will cause great 
trouble in the family. I am sure that Aunt 
Deborah will never forgive you, and the dis- 
appointment may have a very serious effect 
on your father. Therefore, my child, do not 
say that this marriage is impossible, until you 
have thoroughly examined and analysed your 
own feelings. Then if you feel that you 
cannot give your cousin that respect and 
affection a wife should give to her husband, I 
counsel you for both your sakes to persist in 
your determination." 

**Mamipa, mamma," cried Edith, in an 
agonising tone, " do not talk like that ; it is 
too late for me to analyse my feelings. My 
marriage with Norman is impossible." 
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" What do you itiean, my phild ?" Mrs. 
Dudley asked, deeply agitated. 

" I have been very wicked, hiamma ; but 
oh, pray forgive me. Try and bear what 
I have to tell you. I must tell you, I must, 
and yet I fear the shock will pain you 
cruelly." ' 

She could not go on, for her sobs choked 
her voice. She trembled lest the news she 
had to tell should have a bad, if not a fatal 
effect upon the shattered invalid, but she had 
gone so far as to render retreat impracticable. 
Her mother was also greatly agitated. A 
fearful thought arose in ^ her mind with 
reference to the hints her daughter had con- 
veyed. Mrs. Dudley put a construction upon 
them that her child had never dreamt of, and 
as this thought surged through her brain, the 
poor weakened heart fluttered feebly, the 
brain grew dazed, and the lungs seemed in- 
capable of doing their work. 

Edith sprang to her feet in alarm, although 
she was not unfamiliar with these attacks to 
which her mother was liable. But she knew 
that at any moment they might extinguish the 
flickering flame of life, and if that should be 
the case now, she thought it would be all the 
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more terrible, as she would feel that she had 
accelerated her mother's death. 

"Ma, dear, you are very ill. I will ring for 
•assistance," Edith cried, the blood surging 
back on her own heart with fear, as she 
thought that the invalid was dying. 

Mrs. Dudley grasped her daughter's hand 
to restrain her from carrying out her inten- 
tion. 

" No, no, do not ring," she murmured 
faintly ; *^ I shall be better directly. Give 
me a little of that camphor mixture — thank 
you, thank you ; the attack is passing off. Oh 
dear " — with a long-drawn sigh — " this is very 
terrible." Edith threw her arms round her 
mother's neck, and kissed her passionately. 
" God is very merciful, my child," Mrs. 
Dudley said softly after a long pause, " and 
if you have erred from the path of duty, you 
must look to Him for strength." 

" Surely, mamma, you are misinterpreting 
my words," Edith cried, ** but perhaps it is 
my own fault for not being more explicit I 
have shrunk from telling you the full truth, 
though no good can come now by concealing 
it. The reason that I cannot marry Norman 
is, that I am married already." 
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" Married !'' Mrs. Dudley repeated, as if she 
doubted the evidence of her own senses. 

" Yes, ma." 

'' Honestly wedded ?" 

" Yes ; surely you would not doubt me ?" 

" Thank God !*' and the poor mother drew 
her daughter to her breast, and kissing the 
upturned face, upon which her tears fell, she 
faintly murmured, " God bless and guard you, 
darling ; you have removed a weight from my 
mind. If you are an honest wife, weak and 
helpless though I am, I will shield you from 
your aunt's wrath, and endeavour to smooth 
away your father s anger." 

" That is what I want you to do," exclaimed 
Edith in a calmer tone, now that she had im- 
parted her secret. " I cannot bear to be at 
variance with papa ; it is torture to me. He 
has been so kind and indulgent too. He has 
let me have so much of my own way, that I 
feel it is cruel to thwart him. But I cannot 
help it now." 

Then she told her mother all the particulars 
of her marriage with Ranleagh. How Norman 
had been a witness to her meeting with her 
husband in his cottage, and of the scene she 
had had to endure in the library. 
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Her mother listened attentively to the re- 
cital — nothing being left untold. 

** Your father and aunt have no knowledge 
of your marriage ?" Mrs. Dudley asked. 

" No, they cannot have any idea." 

'*And did your husband give you no 
information as to where he intended to 

go ?" 

" None whatever." 

Mrs. Dudley was thoughtful for some time. 
She seemed to be revolving some plan in her 
mind. Her mother-love was strong, and she 
was yearning to screen and palliate her 
daughter's fault, if fault it was. Her woman's 
instinct told her that happiness would come 
out of this marriage, notwithstanding that 
there was poverty on one side, so long as 
there was love on both. She had no selfish, 
no worldly notions. She had learnt humility 
during her long illness. She knew that Pride 
was a false god that led human hearts astray, 
that begat bitterness, dissension, and strife 
amongst men. And whatever her husband 
might do, she could not allow this pride to 
stand between her and her only child. 

" My darling girl," she said at last, as she 
clasped her daughter lovingly to her bosom. 
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** we must try and find your husband. But 
in the meantime your life must not be made a 
burden to you. And I fear your aunt will 
really make it so while you remain here. 
She is unbending, and I cannot hope to in- 
fluence her. I am sure it would be useless 
to try. But with your father it is another 
matter, though even there the news must be 
broken to him gently, and some diplomacy 
will be required to counteract my sister's in- 
fluence. It occurs to me now that the best 
coui'se is for you to go away clandestinely. 
Go direct to London, to your Uncle Robert, 
who will give you protection and shelter. 
My brother and I have always been warmly 
attached to each other, and for my sake he 
will do all that he can for you. You must 
tell him everything as you have told it to me. 
I am hopeful that your flight will be produc- 
tive of some good, if it serves to induce your 
aunt to leave us. It is a sad fact, my poor 
child, that owing to the peculiar notions she 
entertains, she has not made your fathers 
life as happy as she otherwise might have 
done. When you have gone, I will watch 
my opportunity to tell him of your marriage ; 
and when he finds that matters have gone as 
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far as they have, I do not doubt but what 
he will resign himself to the inevitable, and 
take some steps to place your husband in a 
proper position. Your absence will in every 
way be favourable to this ; at least I hope so, 
for I cannot believe that his paternal feelings 
are so deadened that he could submit calmly 
to the loss of his child. With your aunt it is 
different. She is actuated only by worldly 
considerations. I am sorry to think that 
affection holds no place in her heart ; and 
when she finds that you have gone, and that 
she no longer has any influence over your 
father, it is probable she will leave us ; and 
though she is my own sister, I must confess- 
that I hope she will. At any rate, I humbly 
believe, my dear girl, that I am counselling 
you for the best. I am certain that I have 
your interest at heart when I recommend this 
course to you ; and if I commit an error in so 
doing, I pray that I may be forgiven, for I 
am desirous only of promoting your happiness, 
and I cannot close my eyes to the fact that 
as long as you remain here you will only 
know misery. The advice I give you is the 
best that suggests itself to me, but if you do 
not think it is sound you need not adopt it. 
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It will be hard for me to part with you even 
for a short time, but I have no selfish feeling 
in the matter, and I shall live in hope that we 
shall soon meet again." 

Mrs. Dudley ceased speaking. She was 
very much overcome, for it had cost her a 
great deal of exertion to say what she had 
said ; and every now and then there had come 
that strange feeling at the heart peculiar to 
heart disease, as if a hand was gripping it, 
and up the side, of the neck and at the back 
of the left ear was a sense of numbness, as 
if the blood there had suddenly frozen. And 
Mrs. Dudley knew that these signs were un- 
mistakable signs that death was staring her 
in the face. But she did not flinch from 
doing what she considered to be her duty to 
her child, and that was to promote her child's 
happiness. With her it was a paramount 
duty, and compared to it her life was a 
secondary consideration. 

" Ah, mamma, how can I thank you ?" 
Edith murmured, as she wound her arms 
lovingly round her mother's neck, and kissed 
her cold, pale cheeks. "It is not for me to 
question the soundness of the course you 
suggest. I know well that every word you 
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Utter in my behalf springs from the fulness of 
your love and the goodness of your nature. 
It is hard, very hard, that I should have to 
fly from the home of my childhood like a 
guilty being, simply because I have given my 
affections to the only person I could give 
them to.'' 

*' Your line of argument, my child, however 
logical it may appear to you, is scarcely one 
that society would be likely to follow," re- 
marked Mrs. Dudley. " This marriage, 
should it become known, is sure to bring you 
a very large measure of blame. But you must 
live that down. Your first step, however, is 
to go away. What preparations are neces- 
sary for your departure can soon be made. 
You can write at once to your U ncle Robert, 
and inform him of your intended visit. 
When you have gone I will tell your father 
all, and I shall pray that I may have suffi- 
cient influence to induce him to acknowledge 
your husband, and place him in a proper 
position. Should he refuse to do that now, 
the day may come before long when he wilL 
In the meantime you shall feel that you are 
independent in a pecuniary sense. My own 
private income will enable me to allow you 
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a sum that will at least make you comfort- 
able." 

" And when shall I go, mamma ?" 
"Take the first opportunity that occurs; 
but I think the sooner the better. You must 
be careful not to let your aunt suspect your 
contemplated flight, or she would throw every 
obstacle in the way to prevent it As for 
the subject of your marriage, you must keep 
that a profound secret. To disclose it yet 
would be premature, and jeopardise all your 
hopes of happiness. When the knowledge 
does come to your father I have no doubt 
his anger will be very great. But time will 
probably soften that, and I cannot believe 
he will permanently cast you off." 

" I am afraid that I have not had too much 
wisdom in this matter," Edith said, as she 
reflected on the advice given to her by her 
mother. "I have not kept the matter, 
altogether to myself." 

" Surely you have not told any one of 
your marriage ?" Mrs. Dudley asked in 
alarm. 

" I must tell you that I have, mamma." 

" I am pained to hear that. But I hope 
that the person is trustworthy." 
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" It is my own maid, Marie Corvisart." 
" My dear, that is bad news, for I doubt if 
the woman is to be trusted." 

"It was very, very foolish of me. I acted 
on the impulse of the moment After the 
• terrible ordeal I had to endure in the library 
I felt distracted and did not know what to 
do for the best. I knew that it was neces- 
sary to communicate with John, but I had 
no means of doing so, excepting through this 
woman, and so I told her of my marriage, 
and entrusted her with a letter to my 
husband." 

"And has she been faithful to you ?" 
" I have no reason to doubt her." 
" What has been done cannot be altered 
now," answered Mrs. Dudley. " It is very 
much to be regretted that you made this 
woman a confidante. Not that any harm may 
come out of it, but with such a person as Marie 
there is always danger of betrayal. I should 
strongly advise you, however, not to tell her 
of your intended flight. After you have gone 
I will see her, and I have no doubt I shall be 
able to secure her silence, though the sooner 
we discharge her the better." 

" I wish, mamma, that I had not to leave 
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you," Edith observed as she hung round her 
mother's neck. 

" I too wish that it could be avoided. But 
it is for your benefit that I recommend you to 
go. I do not think of myself We shall 
meet again, I have no doubt." 

" I hope we shall. But supposing my father 
was to resolutely refuse to admit me to his 
house again," said Edith sadly. 

" I do not think he will be so cruel as that, 
love. I think I may say for certain that he 
would not oppose my wishes to such an 
extent." 

" It is too late for regrets now," Edith re- 
marked, " but I do repent my hastiness in 
this matter. I had no business to have 
married John Ranleagh ; but he taught me to 
love him, mamma, and when he asked me to 
be his wife, I seemed to be under a spell. 
I had not sufficient moral courage to say no, 
and now I am paying the penalty of my rash- 
ness. Oh, if I could only undo what I have 
done ^" 

" Hush, darling " — ^and Mrs. Dudley laid 
her hand caressingly on her girl's head — 
'* useless wailings can avail nothing. Perhaps 
it is for the best — who can say ? At any rate 
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you must face the future boldly. You have a 
duty to perform, and you must not shrink 
from that duty. Your place is with your 
husband ; he must be your protector and 
guardian. John Ranleagh is a very intelligent 
and well-behaved man, and what little I have 
seen of him has given me a very high opinion 
of him. But the hour is late now, my dear, * 
you had better go to your room. Send a 
letter to your. uncle first thing in the morning, 
and tell him that you have taken me into 
your confidence, and that I have recommended 
you to go away until the storm, blows over. 
You can place the utmost reliance on my 
brother, and your secret will be perfectly safe 
with him." 

In a few minutes Edith was back in her 
own room again, and before retiring to rest 
she wrote a long letter to her uncle, in accord- 
ance with her mother's request This task 
finished she went to bed, and as she pressed 
her head on her pillow she uttered a blessing 
on her husband. The prospect of seeing him 
again shortly made her feel happier, and as 
she sunk into sleep she murmured : 

*' The difficulty may not be so much of a 
difficulty after all." 
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On the following morning, almost before she 
had finished her toilet, she was surprised by a 
visit from Aunt Deborah.. 

'* I have scarcely slept all night for thinking 
of your shocking behaviour/' the gentle lady 
began, " and I have decided that you shall 
be removed so far as practicable from the 
influence of the low-bred scoundrel who seems 
to have fascinated you. You will therefore 
hold yourself in readiness to start for Paris at 
the end of this week, where you will remain 
for a time under the protection of our kins- 
man. Sir Yorke Percy. Your maid will 
accompany you, and I shall very likely go as 
far as Dover with you, as a precautionary 
measure. And let me warn you very solemnly, 
child, under no circumstances are you to at- 
tempt to communicate with the plebeian rascal 
who has caused you to lose your head." 

*' I shall obey you, aunt," was all Edith 
could falter. And when her aunt had left 
the room, the poor girl drew a long sigh of 
relief. She felt that Aunt Deborah was a 
very incubus to her that it was impossible to 
endure longer. If any stimulus had been 
needed to induce her to carry out her mother's 
wishes, this order of Aunt Deborah's would 
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have supplied it. The poor girl felt more 
than ever determined to lose not a moment in 
completing her arrangements, and clandes- 
tinely leaving her father's roof. 

And so it came to pass that a few nights 
afterwards, after a painful farewell with her 
mother, Edith stealthily left the dear old home 
under the cover of darkness, with nothing more 
than was contained in a bag, which she carried 
herself, and a small box that she had managed 
to send down in the afternoon by one of the 
men-servants. The young girl commenced 
her journey to London, and as the train rushed 
on through the darkness, bearing her away 
from the well-loved scenes, on to the un- 
certain future, she felt as if all the light of her 
life had departed, and that she had grown old 
before her time. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LORD TINTAGEL EXACTS A SOLEMN PROMISE 

FROM MR. DUDLEY. 

In a sumptuous and magnificent bed-chamber, 
in one of the west-end mansions of London, 
Lord Herbert Tintagel lay racked with pain 
and wasted with disease. For days his lord- 
ship had been trembling on the brink of the 
unknown world. Sinking at times into a 
state of partial unconsciousness, then rallying 
again, like a light that is far burnt, and quivers 
in its socket. Not all Tintagel's wealth nor 
all the skill of his great physicians were power- 
ful enough to stay for one moment the decay 
of his vital machinery, which throbbed feebly 
and struggled convulsively, but which unmis- 
takably indicated that it was too far worn to 
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continue much longer, and that its work was 
well-nigh done. Not that Herbert Tintagel 
was an old'man. He required a good many- 
years as yet to fill up the allotted three score 
and ten. But in this high pressure and feverish 
age, a man does not grow old by years so soon 
as by wear and tear. In his early life Lord Tin- 
tagel had been wild. It took him a long time 
to sow his wild oats, and during that time he 
discounted the future pretty considerably. And 
then when sober judgment came at last, he was 
left with a sorrow that preyed upon his mind. 
There was ever a yearning, there were always 
regrets. Night and day he felt that he was a 
disappointed man, that his life was blighted ; 
and though there are a few lymphatic, nerve- 
less people who affect to sneer at the statement 
that sorrow is a corroding cancer, that slays 
if not as swiftly, certainly as surely, as the 
physical ulcer which eats out the vital life, it 
is nevertheless true, and of this fact Lord 
Tintagel was a melancholy witness. 

In bygone years Tintagel had been what 
IS termed a fine man. Although born in 
purple and fine linen, and pampered with a 
hundred things that the children of the poor 
never know, he had grown up stalwart of 
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limb, with a massive chest, and a good de- 
velopment of brain. But he was a mere 
wreck now. The big limbs were attenuated, 
his cheeks were hollow, and his* eyes sunken. 

He was sitting up in his bed, propped with 
down pillows. His thin white hands were 
lying on the silken coverlid, and his thin 
white face wore a look of anxious expectancy. 

It was early evening, the sun was sinking 
slowly, and its dying light fell through the 
long windows of Tintagel's room, and im- 
parted a tinge of golden glory even to the 
gilt and tinsel of the sybaritic surroundings. 
But it could not impart one particle of warmth 
to the human life that was fluttering in the 
balance. 

Outside of the house, for many yards on 
either side, thick layers of tan had been 
placed, so that Tintagel might not be dis- 
turbed by the noise of the passing traffic. 
But with a sort of subdued hum there came 
to his ears the sounds of the many hundreds 
of vehicles and tramping horses in the Park. 
He heard them. He could not help but hear 
them, for they were conspicuous by contrast 
with the silence that pervaded his dwelling 
inside and out He seemed to be listening 
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to these sounds now and then, for he leaned 
his head back on the pillow and covered his 
eyes with his hand. Perhaps he was pictur- 
ing the animated scene in the '* Row," where 
fashionably-dressed men and women — the 
favoured sons and daughters of wealth — ^were 
riding about and flirting and scandalising 
and exhibiting themselves to the gaze of the 
vulgar. And perhaps he thought of the 
many times that he himself had been an 
actor in that glittering scene that in the 
season enlivens Hyde Park, and is possibly 
unrivalled by any similar scene in any other 
part of the civilised world. And as in imagi- 
nation the rolling carriages, the prancing 
horses, the well-dressed men, the beautiful 
women, and all the addenda of powdered 
flunkeys, and flashing diamonds, and silver- 
mounted harness, which Fashion takes with 
it when it rides forth for its afternoon airing 
— as these things passed ia review in his 
mind's eye he sighed, as he perhaps thought 
that for him they were things of the past. I 
do not say that this was so, for it is not per- 
mitted for me, as the writer of this history, to 
tell precisely what was passing in his lord- 
ship's mind. But any one who has ever been 
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Stretched upon a bed of sickness in a busy 
town, and has listened, and listened, and 
listened to the lusty shouts of children, the 
laughter of men, the chattering of women, the 
roll of traffic beneath his window, and the 
multitudes of tramping feet, knows full well 
how strange are the feelings that are conjured 
up thereby — and to lie and think thus : 
Out there are life and health and joy ; in here 
there are pain and suffering, and perhaps 
death; and all those things out there will 
still be when I am cased up in a box, and 
hidden away from men's sight in the damp 
earth and am forgotten. Such thoughts as 
these passing through the mind of some 
weary invalid are at once a sad and solemn 
reflection, and may well draw a sigh, even 
from the boldest heart. 

If any such thoughts as these did flit 
through Lord Tintagel's brain, and there is 
little doubt but what they did, he tried sud- 
denly to shake them off". 

A small silver bell stood upon a table 
within reach of his hand. He stretched out 
his hand quickly, and struck the bell impa- 
tiently. . In a very few minutes his valet 
entered noiselessly. 
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" Joseph, what is the exact time by the 
clock on the mantelpiece ? I can't see at 
this distance." 

'* Five and twenty minutes after five, sir." 

" Thank you. You are sure that Mn 
Dudley said he would be here at six ?" 

" About six, sir." 

"About six; that may mean half-past 
six." 

" Or soon after half-past five," Joseph put 
in soothingly, as he saw how irritable and 
impatient his master was. 

" True, Joseph ; but the time seems to 
hang so heavily ; and yet, I suppose, it is 
going too quickly for me." 

His lordship sighed wearily, and laid his 
head back on the pillow again. 

" I wish, sir, you would not be so despond- 
ing," the valet remarked tenderly. 

Joseph was an old and privileged servant. 
He had grown grey in Tintagel's service. 
Through long years he had served his master 
honourably and faithfully, and he knew many 
of his secrets. 

"And what time did Mr. Winkle say he 
would be here ?" Lord Tintagel asked, after 
a pause. 
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** At eight o'clock, sir ; but will you permit 
me to suggest that you should defer seeing 
Mr. Winkle until to-morrow ?" 
''* Why, Joseph?" 

** Because I am afraid your lordship's 
strength will not be equal to the exertion that 
will be required." 

" I shall see him to-night, Joseph," an- 
swered his lordship, very firmly. " I may not 
have another to-morrow." 

The servant did not answer; he knew 
his master too well to attempt to contradict 
him. 

** Are Mr. Dudley's rooms ready ?" his 
lordship asked. 

" Yes, sir." 

" The carriage, of course, has been sent to 
the station to meet him ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

Tintagel had said all he had to say just 
then, so he closed his eyes and thought ; and 
Joseph, having no more questions to answer 
for the present, retired to an anteroom as 
noiselessly as he had entered, and took up 
the book again that he had been perusing 
and laid down when summoned by his 
master. 
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Tintagel remained for some time in a sort 
of reverie. Occasionally his face twitched as 
if by reason of some inward pain ; and there 
were times when his long thin hands came 
together, and his parched lips moved as if he 
was praying silently. Perhaps he was. Who 
shall say ? Presently the deep-toned bell of 
the great hall-door was rung. 

Tintagel started up, and listened with an 
expression of eagerness on his face ; then he 
struck his own bell, and said, when Joseph 
entered : 

** Somebody has arrived, I think, Joseph." 

" Yes, sir, I heard the hall bell ring ; I will 
see who it is." 

Joseph retired, was absent about ten 
minutes, then returned and ushered in Mr. 
Dudley. 

Tintagel's face lighted up with an expres- 
sion of joy, and he stretched out his white 
hand which was warmly grasped by Mr. 
Dudley. 

" My dear old friend, I am so glad you 
have come," said his lordship. *' I had got 
very anxious about you, and was afraid you 
might have missed the train." 

" You have been impatient, I think. I am 
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here to time ; it wants as yet five minutes to 
six " — taking out his watch. 

" Yes, yes ; I have been impatient, I dare 
say* But when a fellow's ill, you know, the 
time hangs so heavily. You will want to 
change your dress though after your journey. 
Joseph, show Mr. Dudley to his rooms, I say, 
Dudley, you won't be away long, I am so 
anxious to talk to you." 

" No, not more than ten minutes at the 
outside." 

Mr. Dudley soon returned, and at Tinta- 
gel's request he seated himself by the bed- 
side. 

" Did you leave all your family well ?" 
asked his lordship, 

" Yes, thank you, with the exception, of 
course, of Mrs. Dudley, who, I am afraid, 
will not hold out very much longer." 

" And my pet Edith, she is as usual I 
hope r' 

Mr. Dudley's brow was contracted with a 
frown, and his face grew troubled. He did 
not care, about telling his friend of Edith's 
flight, and he shrank from uttering an un- 
truth. So he merely remarked : 

'* As usual, I think." Then, as if anxious 
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to turn the subject, he asked, *' How long 
have you been confined to bed ?" 

" Eight or nine days now, though I have 
not been able to leave the house for twa 
months." 

" I sincerely hope your illness is not of a 
serious nature. *' 

*' It is the last illness I shall ever have,. 
Dudley." 

" Come, old fellow, I am afraid you are a 
little desponding, and want cheering up." 

" No, I am not, Dudley ; the doctors hold 
out no hopes, moreover I feel that the end is 
near. But I am quite ready. Death has no 
terrors for me. The only regrets I have are 
at not being able to accomplish the purpose 
for which of late years I have lived. It is 
not of myself, however, I wish to talk. I 
have played my part, and rest is at hand. 
My life has been a somewhat wasted one, and 
not as bright as it might have been, but that 
is my own fault — my own fault." 

He covered his eyes with his hand for a 
few moments and seemed agitated, then he 
resumed : "I have a duty to perform — a 
sacred duty — and that is the reason I sent 
for you. Our long years of uninterrupted 
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and close friendship naturally caused me to 
turn to you as the most likely person to 
strictly carry out my wishes. I spoke to you 
some time ago about being named as one of 
my executors. But the duty I would impose 
upon you is even of higher importance than 
merely administering to my estate, for it is 
no other than that of trying to restore my 
•children, if they are living, to their rights." 

" Children !" cried Mr. Dudley in profound 
astonishment. 

"Yes. For various reasons I have not 
told you this before, so that your astonish- 
ment is natural. The story, however, is a 
sad one, and I must commence at the begin- 
ning. 

Dudley listened patiently, and Lord Tinta- 
gel told him all, as he had told it some time 
previously to Mr. Ranson and Mr. Winkle in 
the office at Garden Row. 

" This is a strange and sad story," Mr. ' 
Dudley remarked thoughtfully as his lord- 
ship finished. " I am very much surprised 
that you did not take steps long ago to find 
your children. You will pardon me for say- 
ing that I think you are deserving of great 
blame for not having done so." 
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" You are quite right, Dudley, quite right. 
I ought to have done so. But there have 
been many difficuhies in the way, and I am 
sorry to say I have procrastinated until I fear 
it is too late now to do any good." 

" That is a gloomy view to take. The lads 
may be living, and if they are they may be 
traced. But have you heard nothing from 
the solicitors ?" 

" They communicated with me last week, 
but said they regretted they could not give 
me any very definite news. Their head 
clerk, Mr. Winkle, had been abroad, but I 
inferred from their letter that he had not met 
with any very great success. I have made an 
appointment with him for this evening. He 
is to be here at eight o'clock. I was very 
anxious that you should meet him, and upon 
his report must depend of course your future 
action." 

"On that point I scarcely understand you," 
Mr. Dudley observed. " The executorship is 
clear enough, but in the event of your sons 
and wife being alive, I don't see what control 
I could exercise over them." 

" You could be a father to the children, 
Dudley," exclaimed Lord Tintagel. 
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" You can teach them to honour and re- 

• 

spect the name of their unfortunate father, 
and should my wife be living you can tell 
her that for years her husband had but one 
yearning, and that was to see her dear face 
once more, and hear from her own lips that 
he was forgiven. I am perhaps imposing a 
difficult and unpleasant task upon you, Dud- 
ley, but there was nobody in my whole range 
of friends I could appeal to but you." 

" However unpleasant the duty may be, if 
I can render any service I shall be only too 
happy to do so," answered Mr, Dudley. 

^' I know that, I know that, my dear fellow. 
I know, too, that your promise given to me 
as a dying man will be faithfully kept, and I 
want you to promise me now that you will 
use every effort, in conjunction with the solici- 
tors, to find my lost family. In my will I 
have given you full power to act, and you 
will have ample funds at your disposal, so 
that your actions may not be trammelled in 
any way. Should you find the boys you 
must be a father to them. Never lose sight 
of them as long as you live. To know that 
you have undertaken to do this will make my 
death bed easy. I shall die contented." 
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" Then you can make your mind comfort- 
able on the subject. I promise you most 
solemnly that as far as lies in my power your 
lightest wish shall be obeyed." 

"God bless you — God bless you," Tintagel 
faltered, as he grasped his friend's hand. 
^' I should like to have lived to have seen my 
•children and their beloved mother, but it is 
not to be. I must resign myself to my fate. 
My marriage was a grave error, or rather the 
•error was in not avowing my marriage 
boldly. The failure to do that has pro- 
duced incalculable misery. I know that 
my life has been darkened, and I am dying 
before my time through that fatal over- 
sight" 

Tintagel was considerably overcome. The 
recollection of his folly, or sin it might be 
called, moved him to tears. Scarlet though 
that sin had been, the man deeply repented, 
and the repentance perhaps insured him 
pardon. All the reparation he could make 
he had made. And had his health been 
spared, he would have done everything it 
was possible to do, with a view of discover- 
ing those he sought. But death had stricken 
him, and so he could only resign his task 
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into the hands of another, and die in the 
hope that what he had begun another might 
finish. 

"You must forgive me for this seeming 
weakness/' he said, when he had recovered 
his self-possession. " I have tried to stifle 
my feelings as much as possible ; but I cannot 
help showing what I suffer at times, and there 
is no disguising the fact that this trouble has 
so preyed upon my mind that it has greatly, 
accelerated my end." 

" It is a most pitiable affair altogether," an- 
swered Dudley ; ** and I am bound in com- 
mon honesty to say that I entertain no very 
sanguine views as to the ultimate success of 
our search." 

** But why ?" Tintagel asked quickly. 

" I think the length of time that has 
elapsed is in itself sufficient to have de- 
stroyed all trace of the missing ones. Again, 
from what you tell me I strongly incline to 
the belief that your wife must have died 
years ago; otherwise I think she would have 
endeavoured to have found you out for the 
sake of her children, more especially as very 
little inquiring would have enabled her to 
have traced you." 

VOL. IL Q 
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" You take a gloomy view, certainly," said 
Lord Tintagel. " As you suggest, it is pos- 
sible that all trace is lost, but after all it is 
only just possible. You must remember that 
there were three lives, and two of them in- 
fants. It is opposed to the law of averages 
that in the ordinary course of things that 
these three lives should be extinct in twenty- 
five years, and therefore I maintain that 
the survivor or survivors may be discovered. 
I grant you that there are unusual difficulties 
in the way, but wealth and perseverance may 
overcome them. Had I not been stricken 
down I should never have relaxed my ener- 
gies until I had accomplished the object I 
had in view. But life is practically ended for 
me, and so I trust in you." 

" And your trust shall never be betrayed/^ 
Mr. Dudley answered. *' I am not without a 
skeleton myself, but this shall not prevent me 
devoting my best energies in carrying out 
your wishes." 

" The matter may be considered settled, 
then," Tintagel remarked ; '* and now that 
you know all, my mind is considerably re- 
lieved. And I pray most fervently that your 
efforts may be crowned with success." 
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*'Amen/' Mr. Dudley responded fer- 
vently. 

"What is it, Joseph ?'' asked Lord Tintagel, 
as the valet entered bearing a silver salver, 
on which was a card. 

" Mr. Winkle, sir," Joseph replied, as he 
handed the card to his master. 

" Show him up ; show him up, Joseph, at 
once. We shall know now, Dudley, what the 
chances of success are." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

I SHALL DRIFT OUT WITH THE MORNING. 

In a few minutes Joseph returned, and with 
solemn gravity ushered Mr. Winkle into the 
presence of Lord Tintagel. 

Mr. Winkle was the same in appearance 
as when we last saw him, with the exception 
that his sallow face was a little less sallow, 
the result, no doubt, of his foreign travel. 
The thick cravat, the buttoned-up coat, the 
gaiters and straps, were all there ; for Joseph 
Winkle was particularly conservative in 
the matter of dress, and had he been com- 
pelled to have made any change, he would 
only have done so under very strong 
protest 

Mr. Winkle bowed stiffly to Mr. Dudley, 
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and then looked inquiringly at Lord Tin- 
tagel. 

'* This is an esteemed and valued friend 
of mine, Mr. Dudley, the Member for 
Springdale," said Tintagel, introducing 
Dudley. 

Mr. Winkle bowed again, then he spoke : 

** I am truly sorry, my lord, to find you 
in such a prostrate condition. I trust, how- 
ever, that your illness is not serious." 

" I am beyond all hope, sir," answered 
Tintagel ; " and I think you have only just 
come in time." 

Mr. Winkle did not answer, but his face 
assumed an expression of sorrow, so far as it 
was capable of doing, for it was an almost 
expressionless face. 

" You will please to take a chair, Mr. 
Winkle," Tintagel continued in a low voice, 
for he was very much exhausted and weak. 
" You can speak without reserve in Mr. 
Dudley's presence, as he is acquainted with 
all the particulars of the case." 

Mr. Winkle dropped or rather lowered 
himself into a luxurious and massive easy- 
chair, on the side of the bed opposite Mr. 
Dudley ; and having settled himself comfort- 
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ably, he drew forth his spectacles and pro- 
ceeded to polish them with a large coloured 
silk handkerchief. 

His lordship grew a little impatient. The 
methodical and clockwork-like movements 
of the lawyer irritated him, so that he re- 
marked : 

" I am very anxious, Mr. Winkle, to know 
the result of your mission." 

" No doubt, sir," Joseph made answer, as 
he adjusted his spectacles on his nose. " I 
may remark at the outset, my lord, that I 
should have been more satisfied if my firm 
had communicated all the particulars to you 
in the ordinary way of business. But the 
firm look upon this case as a very special 
one, and they instructed me to wait upon 
you. I feel, however, that such an important 
duty might have been trusted to abler hands 
than mine." 

" I am quite sure, Mr. Winkle, that you 
have done, and will do, your duty," Tintagel 
remarked, quite unable to conceal his annoy- 
ance at the old clerk's tediousness. " But let 
me beg of you not to waste time either in 
preliminaries or apologies. I am very much 
exhausted, and must endeavour to get a 
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little sleep, of which I stand very much in 
need." 

" I beg your pardon, sir/' answered Mr. 
Winkle with provoking coolness, as he drew 
from a huge pocket in his coat a bundle of 
blue papers tied up with red tape, " but the 
high importance of this case, which my firm 
have done me the honour of entrusting to my 
special care, scarcely admits of hasty or un- 
business-like proceedings. With your lord- 
ship's permission I shall lay before you in 
regular order an account of my proceedings 
in the case since I last had the honour of 
seeing your lordship. Dear me, how very 
tiresome! This tape has got into a knot. 
Can I be permitted, Mr. Dudley, to trouble 
you for a penknife ? Thank you." 

"Really, Mr. Winkle," exclaimed Lord 
Tintagel, " I must ask you to tell me at once 
what amount of success, if any, you have met 
with, for suspense is unbearable." 

" I should prefer, sir, much prefer, with 
your lordship's permission, not to depart 
from the business habits I have undevi- 
atingly followed through a long course of 
years." 

" I think, Tintagel,*' Mr. Dudley chimed 
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in, for he saw that nothing was to be gained 
by trying to hurry the old man, " I think it 
will be better to let Mr. Winkle tell his story 
in his own way." 

Winkle made a profound bow, and Tintagel 
laid his head back on the pillow, and with a 
groan resigned himself to his fate. 

Then there was silence for some minutes^ 
during which the lawyer busied himself in 
arranging his papers on the bed. Presently 
he said : 

" I am extremely sorry to have to keep 
your lordship in suspense, but I find that 
lights will be indispensable. My eyesight is 
not so good as it was." 

The gloaming had fallen, and the things 
in the room were growing indistinct in the 
deepening shadows. Tintagel struck the 
bell. 

" Lights, Joseph." 

"Yes, sir." 

" Place two lamps on that small table," 
this to Joseph when he entered ; " and wheel 
the table up to Mr. Winkle. Now, sir, I 
hope you will be able to proceed without 
further delay." 

*' I am extremely obliged to you. Your 
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lordship is very considerate." But it was 
necessary for Mr. Winkle to shift his papers 
from the bed on to the table, and finally to 
rub his spectacles again before he could com- 
mence. Mr. Winkle was right in the course 
he pursued. Every action he viewed through 
a business medium. He had run in one 
groove all his life, and it was scarcely to be 
expected that he would step out of it now. 
Mr. Winkle was no more capable of hurrying 
than he was of flying. Every movement 
was regulated by the force of habit to one 
pace ; and it is possible if a volcano had sud- 
denly opened at Joseph Winkle's feet, he 
would have walked away with the same 
measured movements as if he were going 
about his ordinary legal business, which to 
him was life, for he was a lawyer from the 
crown of his head to the sole of his foot ; and 
when he ceased to be a lawyer he would be 
dead. 

*^0n the sixteenth day of April, of the 
present year, your lordship was pleased to 
call upon the eminent firm of Ranson and 
Reeler, solicitors, of Garden Row, Holborn, 
in the City of London." Thus gravely com- 
menced Mr. Joseph Winkle, after he had 
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given several preliminary coughs and re- 
adjusted his spectacles. " Your lordship will 
remember that I was honoured with instruc- 
tions from my firm to specially take, your case 
in hand, and from its peculiarly complicated 
nature, together with the many difficulties it 
presented, I am free to confess that I was 
not over sanguine of success " 

" But you have got some clue ?" Tintagel 
asked eagerly. 

'* I intend, sir, to lay before you a clear and 
succinct statement of all I have done in the 
matter since that morning," the clerk pursued, 
without directly answering the question. " In 
six clear days from the date of your lord- 
ship's visit to the firm of Ranson and Reeler, 
of which I am proud to be a representative, 
I started for Naples. On arriving there I 
soon learnt that the name of Floresto was 
well known as being that of a very old 
Neapolitan family, which was respected and 
honoured almost throughout Italy. I found 
that the firm of bankers, Borcaccio and 
Garcia, referred to by your lordship, had 
long ceased to exist, they having been ruined 
during one of the political storms so com- 
mon to the country. I next directed my 
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Steps to Rome, and after many inquiries I 
ascertained that your lady had lived there 
for some time, until a terrible epidemic of 
small-pox broke out, when she suddenly left. 
Acting on the information furnished by your 
lordship, I proceeded direct to Paris. I 
should mention that before leaving Rome I 
learnt that Lady Tintagel or Madame Flo- 
resto, as she styled herself, was in the habit 
of corresponding from Paris with a friend. in 
Rome, and that she addressed her letters 
from the H6tel Royal, Rue des Italiens, 
Paris. I lost no time in making for this 
place, but only to find that the H6tel Royal 
had been burnt to the ground a few years 
before, and had never been rebuilt. I was 
fortunate, however, in discovering an old 
£onciergey who had long been employed at 
the hotel, and after some trouble he managed 
to remember that a lady answering the 
description of Madame Floresto had stayed 
there for some time, and he chiefly remem- 
bered her from the fact that she had two 
little boys for whom he used to buy bonbons. 
His memory, however, was very ipuch at 
fault with reference to those small matters of 
detail which were so necessary to enable me 
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to follow up the clue I had gained. He 
could not remember how long she had re- 
mained in the house, nor when she left ; but 
he had a hazy recollection that she once 
made some inquiries of him about a little 
fishing village on the sea coast, called Trinain. 
This was a very slender thread to be guided 
by ; but my legal experience had taught me 
that slender threads often lead to the most 
important results, and I determined to follow 
this one. I found that Trinain was a small 
seaport in Normandy, aitd so thither I went. 
It was fortunate that I did so, for it was the 
means of placing me in possession of some 
very important facts." 

Mr. Winkle paused to blow his nose and 
wipe his face, and though Lord Tintagel was 
burning with impatience, he knew that 
nothing was to be gained by questioning the 
old man, and so he waited. Mr. Winkle 
having attended to his personal comfort, he 
adjusted his spectacles once more, and re- 
sumed his narrative, which he read from the 
paper before him. 

" By prosecuting my inquiries in this village 
of Trinain, I ascertained from some of the old 
villagers that many years ago a lady who 
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was considered to be crazy had come to live 
there " 

" God forgive me," Lord Tintagel moaned, 
as he covered his face with his hands. 

Mr. Winkle did not notice the interruption, 
but proceeded : 

*' My inquiries, however, failed to elicit any 
information as to the lady's name. She had 
been known as Blanche ; why, nobody could 
tell. But the villagers called her 'Crazy 
Blanche.' " 

Tintagel moaned again. 

*' But surely this poor creature was not my 
unhappy wife ?" he asked in a voice husky 
with emotion. 

" It will be seen from particulars I subse- 
quently gleaned, and which I shall in due 
course lay before your lordship, that of that 
painful fact there can be little doubt. This 
lady had with her two little boys. She 
seemed passionately attached to her children, 
and devoted all her time to them, holding 
herself aloof from the villagers, so that she 
became a sort of village mystery, and much 
speculation was rife as to who she was. A 
few miles from Trinain was a glen in which a 
lime-kiln was situated, and this kiln was in 
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charge of a man who was known as Jacob 
Fienschi. He was a gloomy, morose sort of 
man, who shut himself off from his fellows,, 
and he and his wife led a lonely kind of life 
down in this glen. The lady known as Crazy 
Blanche was in the habit of frequently visiting 
these people, with whom she had formed 
some intimacy. One morning the villagers 
were surprised to find that the shutters in 
Blanche's house were not opened as usual^ 
and soon afterwards some men who had gone 
out to work at the lime-kiln returned with the 
information that Fienschi and his wife had left 
in the night. As the shutters of the lady's 
house remained closed all day, the villagers 
got excited towards night, and they deter- 
mined to enter the place. This was done, but 
neither Blanche nor her children were there. 
A search was instituted, but it proved fruitless 
beyond proving the fact that the lady and her 
children and the lime-burner and his wife had 
all disappeared. Thus the mystery had 
deepened. . 

'* The villagers were simple folks, and at first 
they were at a loss what to do. Moreover, 
they were superstitious, and in their ignorance 
believed that the missing people had been 
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spirited away, and to attempt to trace them 
would be to give offence to the spirits. But 
this conclusion was by no means satisfactory 
to a few of the more enlightened members of 
the community; and when a week or eight 
days had passed, it began to be suggested 
that there was something more in the affair 
than appeared on the surface. Fienschi did 
not bear the best of characters, although this 
might have been prejudice owing to his 
moodiness and solitary life, for nothing of a 
compromising nature was known against him. 
The prejudice, however, if such it was, was 
ultimately sufficient to arouse amongst some 
of the bolder people the spirit of inquiry, until 
at length it was whispered that possibly there 
had been foul play. Then, when the ice had 
once been broken, everybody jumped to the 
same conclusion, and expressed themselves 
very decidedly that something had gone 
wrong, and an instant inquiry was demanded. 
Monsieur le Prefect was at once communi- 
cated with, and he considered the circum- 
stances were sufficiently suspicious to warrant 
an inquiry. A party of gendarmes were 
accordingly instructed to scour the woods in 
the neighbourhood, but their search did not 
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result in anything. Public excitement, how- 
ever, was by no means allayed, but rather in- 
creased by this failure, and when subsequently 
a portion of a letter written in Crazy Blanche's 
handwriting was discovered in a ditch on the 
high-road leading out of Trinain, the excite- 
ment grew feverish. By the extreme courtesy 
of the head of the Department of Police, I 
was permitted to make a fair copy of the 
original of that letter, and which I shall now 
proceed to read to your lordship." 

Mr. Winkle once more paused to use his 
handkerchief, and wipe his spectacles, an 
operation that under the circumstances seemed 
provokingly tedious. 

" I am afraid you are too much exhausted 
to listen to the remainder of the story at 
present," said Dudley. "It will, I think, be 
as well to have an hour or two's rest. Per- 
haps Mr. Winkle will not object to remain 
during that time." 

The old man had just got himself into 
position to re-commence, but he bowed pro- 
foundly and replied : 

" I am yours and his lordship's servant, 



sir." 



** No, no," Tintagel gasped in a feeble tone, 
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as he laid his hand on his friend's wrist. *^ I 

must hear all now. Tell Joseph to give me a 

little wine and I shall rally." 

Mr. Dudley did as desired, and the valet 

administered some port wine and egg to his 

master, which had the effect of temporarily 

reviving him. 

" Please to proceed now, Mr. Winkle," his 

lordship said with a sigh when the servant 

retired. 

" The letter previously mentioned as having 
been discovered in a ditch on the highway," 

Mr. Winkle pursued, "was incomplete; portion 
of it having been torn off either by accident 
or design, more likely the former ; and the 
theory advanced at the time was that the 
letter had been dropped and subsequently 
picked up by some passer-by, a gipsy or 
strolling player, of whom numbers went 
along this highway on their road to Paris^ 
and that the person had torn a portion of it 
off to light his pipe, and then thrown the 
other half of it away, as the fragment picked 
up was burnt round the edges. But whether 
this is correct or incorrect is perhaps unim- 
portant. The fragment of letter found was 
the latter portion, and though it was much 
VOL. II. 10 * 
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sodden with wet and dirt, the following was 
deciphered : — 



<< < 



. . . The agony of the past few 
months has become unbearable, and I feel 
that I must rouse myself into activity, or the 
term "crazy." as applied to me by the villagers, 
will be justified. It is quite unnecessary for 
me to give you any particulars of those events 
which have taken all the sunshine out of my 
life and broken my heart It seems as if it 
was but yesterday that I was a happy girl 
with scarcely a care to throw a tinge of 
shadow over my young life. No thought of 
marriage had ever entered my head until this 
Englishman came and taught me the mystery 
of love. I fell beneath the spell that he 
exercised over me. His influence was all- 
powerful ; I could no more have resisted him 
than I could have resisted death ; but then I 
loved him — loved him with the warm earnest 
love of a girl whose heart for the first time 
throbs to the music of love's whisperings. 
Ah ! why did this man mock me ? I would 
have been his slave, have laid down my poor 
life to serve him had he wished it. But I 
was blind ; I would not see nor hear the 
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warnings of those who sought to save me, 
and so I paid the penalty. He asked me to 
be his wife, and though a kind of instinct told 
me that the marriage could not be a happy 
one, I dared not say no to him. He said that 
he wished it kept secret ; I could refuse him 
nothing. I consented to everything he asked 
for. The wedding took place — for though I 
asked him to wait for a short time, he entreated 
me so urgently that I gave way. We were 
married in secret Do not all such marriages 
bring bitterness and trouble ? Scarcely a 
week had passed before the mask fell from 
the man I had worshipped. He grew irritable 
with me. Said that if it should become known 
that I was his wife all his prospects in life 
would be blasted. He seemed to be bowed 
down with terror, and I asked him what I 
could do to make him happy. He answered 
that I was to bind myself never to divulge 
the secret of our marriage until he gave me 
permission. I vowed to do this at the altar 
of my Church, and I have never violated that 
oath. My children were born, and for their 
sakes I felt I could endure anything. Often 
have I been tempted to break my vow that 
my children might be benefited, but I have 

10 — 2 
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always resisted the temptation. Feeling that 
my husband had deserted me, I at length de- 
termined he should never know his children, 
and I resolved, if possible, to destroy niy 
identity. This was my object in coming 
here. It is right, however, that my boys 
should not suffer for their father's sin, and so 
when they are old enough to be placed at 
school you will take them to Monsieur RoueU 
notary public, of the Rue Napoleon, Paris. 
This gentleman was a friend of my brother^ 
and he told me once that he would be the 
guardian of my children should I ever desire 
it. This letter, together with the other 
papers I now place in your possession, will 
give you power to act, as well as all particulars 
of the children's parentage. But it is my 
express desire and command that the name 
of their father and the history of their unhappy 
mother shall be kept from them until they are 
at least twenty-five years of age. Their 
judgment will then be matured, and they will 
be enabled, should they so desire, from the 
particulars you will furnish them with, to 
identify themselves with their father's family. 
For myself, I shall endeavour to see my 
faithless husband once more, to tell him how 
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he has broken my heart That done, I shall 
give myself up to my Church, and try by a 
life of humility and prayer to atone for my 
errors. 

" ' The faithful performance of these duties 
I have imposed upon you will ever ensure 
prayers for your welfare from your grateful 
friend, 

" * SoPHRONiA alias Blanche.' " 

" Surely the authorities were able to trace 
my unfortunate wife by means of this letter ?" 
Lord Tintagel asked as Winkle paused, and 
unable longer to conceal his eagerness. 
' "What follows subsequently I will now 
read to your lordship," Mr. Winkle continued, 
as if he was quite determined not to answer 
any questions that were irregular. The dying 
man sank back again, and sighed heavily. 
^' This letter, or portion of a letter, naturally 
gave rise to much speculation, but it by no 
means lessened the excitement But a more 
terrible discovery was still to be made. A 
day or so after the finding of the written 
fragment, the men who were working in the 
lime quarry were horrified to see a body 
slowly rise to the surface of a dark, dismal 
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pool in the glen, and which was known as^ 
the Devil's Wash-hand Basin. The body 
was that of a woman. It was at onc^ 
secured, and although in an advanced stage 
of decomposition, there was no difficulty in 
recognising the corpse as that of the unfortur 
nate Blanche." 

Tintagel covered his face with his hands^ 
and sobbed audibly. Even Mr. Dudley was 
much affected, though he did all he could to 
soothe his friend. Mr. Winkle having waited 
for some minutes, resumed his story. 

** This awful discovery gave a new feature 
to the mystery. There was a terrible wound 
on the forehead of the corpse as if it had been 
caused by a blow from a heavy instrument, 
and the conclusion was at once arrived at that 
a foul murder had been committed." 

Tintagel groaned, but did not speak. 

" Where were the children ? Had they 
too been murdered, and if so, who had been 
guilty of the diabolical deed ? were questions 
the people asked," Mr. Winkle went on. 
" Suspicion naturally fell upon the lime- 
burner and his wife. Their sudden disap- 
pearance was sufficient to justify this suspi- 
cion. The population of Trinain became 
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very angered when the discovery was made,^ 
and had the suspected persons been found 
then it is possible they would have been 
lynched. But they had got nearly a fort- 
night's start, and during that time would not 
let the grass grow under their feet The 
police were at once communicated with all 
over the country ; search parties were or- 
ganised, and the district of Trinain ransacked 
for miles round, in the hope that the bodies 
might be found if the children had been murT 
dered. But everything proved unavailing. 
The children were not found, and the man 
and woman were not captured. Monsieur 
Rouel was communicated with. He stated 
that Madame Floresto had visited him on 
several occasions with reference to the future 
of her children. She would never divulge 
the name of her husband, saying that as he 
had deserted her there was no necessity to 
do that. Monsieur Rouel had agreed to take 
the children when they were of an age fit to. 
be sent to school. Time passed on and 
nothing further was discovered, and so the 
matter was looked upon as a mystery that 
would never be solved. I should mention 
that an inquest was held upon the body of 
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the unfortunate lady, and a verdict of mur- 
der in the first degree returned against 
Jacob Fienschi and his wife Guillelmine. 
A subscription was raised to bury the 
lady, and her remains now repose in the 
picturesque and ancient churchyard of 
Trinain." 

** And my wretched children," cried Lord 
Tintagel, " you have not been able to learn 
anything more of them ? I suppose all hope 
of discovering them is past ?" 

" I by no means entertain that opinion," 
replied Winkle, answering a question directly, 
contrary to his ordinary rule. " I will with 
your permission, however, finish my written 
narrative. Having learnt all it was possible 
to learn in Trinain, with reference to the 
melancholy affair, I returned to Paris, and 
made my way to the Rue Napoleon. I found 
that Monsieur Rouel had been dead for up- 
wards of twelve years. A son, however, had 
succeeded him in his business, and this 
gentleman in a most courteous manner made 
researches in the books and papers of the 
office. But with one exception the infor- 
mation he was enabled to give me was 
substantially the same as that I was already 
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in possession of. The exception referred to 
was this, and in my opinion it is a most im- 
portant link. A record was found of the 
receipt, together with the original of a letter 
received by the late Monsieur Rouel some 
time before his death, and by the courteous 
permission of the son, I was enabled to make 
a fair copy of this letter, which I now proceed 
to read for your lordship's information. The 
letter is dated 

*' * September the jtk^ 1847. 
*' * Monsieur Rouel. 

'*' Honoured Sir, — You will remember 
that some time ago a lady was discovered 
drowned in the Devil's Wash-hand Basin, in 
the limestone quarry near Trinain. That 
lady left two children behind her, of whose 
whereabouts nothing was ever ascertained. I 
am in a position, however, to give you in- 
formation respecting those children. But I 
shall require from you an indemnification 
from any consequences of the verdict of the 
jury who held the inquest Not that I was 
guilty of a crime. The death of the lady 
was due entirely to accident. But appear- 
ances were so against me that I could 
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scarcely hope to escape the law even after 
this lapse of time. I am anxious, however^ 
that the mystery should be cleared up, and 
I, an innocent man, freed from the shadow 
of guilt, which has so long unjustly darkened 
my life. The conditions of my giving you 
this information are that you shall be respon- 
sible for my safety until such time as I am 
able to exonerate myself from any participa- 
tion in the tragedy of the Trinain Lime 
Quarry. If you are prepared to agree to 
these conditions, I will meet you or any 
agent you like to appoint, at ten o'clock at 
night, exactly thirty days after the date of 
this letter, the place of meeting to be the 
Calton Hill, Edinburgh. I warn you, how- 
ever, that any attempt to take undue advan- 
tage of the confidence I thus repose in you 
will be frustrated: If you decide upon 
making the appointment, please to signify 
your intention through the '* Agony Column'" 
of the Times^ and head the advertisement. 
The Crimson Star! 

"The postmark on the envelope of this 
letter showed that it had been posted in 
Dunfermline. The writing was a plain, busi- 
ness-like hand, and it was evident that the 
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writer was a man of more than ordinary in- 
telligence." 

*• Well, and was the meeting arranged ?"" 
asked Lord Tintagel eagerly, as Mr. Winkle 
paused once more. 

" Monsieur Rouel was at first puzzled how 
to act in the matter," pursued Mr. Winkle^ 
not deigning this time to answer his lordship's^ 
question, " and acting under wrong advice he 
placed himself in communication with the 
police, and they decided that two French 
detectives, together with two English officers,,, 
should be at the rendezvous at the hour and 
day mentioned. They were instructed tQ 
get all the information possible from the 
writer, and then take him into custody. In 
accordance with this decision the advertise- 
ment was duly inserted in the TimeSy and 
when the day arrived the four men were on 
the spot punctually to the time named. It 
was agreed that only one was to be seen ; the 
others were to lie in waiting, and at a signal 
from their comrade come forward and arrest 
the person. The plan, however, miscarried. 
In aiming at too much they overreached 
themselves. After waiting a considerable 
time they found that they had been outwitted. 
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for the writer never came, and the following 
advertisement in the Times two days after- 
wards explained why : — 

^'^q^HE CRIMSON STAR !— Monsieur 
l played false and lost. I warned you 
that any attempt to betray confidence would 
be frustrated. The opportunity has passed 
now, and no further risk will be run.' 

** One or two attempts were made through 
the Times^ both by M. Rouel and the police, 
to get the writer to correspond again and 
make another appointment ; but he did not 
Respond, and so the scent was lost Your 
lordship, who has no doubt carefully followed 
me in my narrative," Mr. Winkle observed, 
as he ceased reading and commenced to fold 
up his papers, " will have perceived that I 
have done everything that it was possible to 
do in this matter up to the point at which the 
narrative stops ; and I may remark that the 
search has proceeded, as it were, through one 
stage." 

" And all hope has now gone," groaned 
Lord Tintagel. 

" Not so," answered Winkle. " On the 
contrary, I have every reason to believe that 
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I shall be able to take up this lost scent and 
follow It home." 

" It is a forlorn hope, a forlqrn hope," mur- 
mured Tintagel. ** The dream I have 
cherished, that I might be permitted to gaze 
upon the face of my children once more,, 
has passed, and I must remain a childless 
broken man." 

His lordship was much affected, and it 
almost seemed as if the little life that was 
left in him was ebbing away. Mr. Dudley 
summoned the valet, some more wine was 
administered to the patient, and after a time 
he rallied again. 

"What do you propose to do now, Mr. 
Winkle ?" he asked slowly and with diffi- 
culty. 

" I have not yet decided upon any defined 
course of action. But I think I may venture 
to observe that the eminent firm I have the 
honour to represent will not cease their efforts 
until something has been learnt about your 
lordship's children." 

. " I presume, Mr. Winkle," observed Mr. 
Dudley, " that under the instructions of 
the firm you yourself will continue the 
search ?' 
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"It will be my privilege, sir, I hope, to 
■do so." 

" Then I think, judging from the aptitude 
which you have shown in the past for this 
Icind of business, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the future may crown your efforts with 
success," observed Dudley. 

Mr. Winkle bowed. 

" I am complimented, sir, by your remark," 
he answered. " I shall humbly strive to con- 
duct the case to a satisfactory conclusion, and 
I trust my poor abilities will enable me to 
score a triumph." 

The old man rose, and having re-tied Tiis 
papers into a bundle, he deposited them from 
whence he had taken them, in the huge pocket 
of his coat. 

" May I inquire if your lordship has any 
instructions ?" he asked as he stood by the 
bedside. 

" I must leave the matter entirely in your 
hands," Tintagel answered. " I have ap- 
pointed Mr, Dudley one of the executors 
under my will, and he will render you every 
assistance in his power, and in the event of 
my decease, which I fear cannot be far off, he 
will carry out my wishes with reference to 
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the children should they be discovered. All 
future correspondence on the subject you 
will therefore be good enough to address to 
him." 

** Your lordship's wishes shall be obeyed," 
Winkle answered ; and his business being 
finished, he wished his client good-night, and 
retired in the same grave manner with which 
he had entered. 

" He seems to be a very shrewd man," Mi;. 
Dudley remarked when Winkle had gone, 
*' and I have no doubt he will succeed in 
learning something about the fate of the 
children." 

** I hope so, I hope so," Lord Tintagel 
moaned, as he turned uneasily in the bed. 
'* What a fearful end my wife met with ! and 
it was all through me. I am indirectly 
guilty of her death, but in a moral sense am 
wholly responsible for it. God forgive me ! 
It is very horrible to have this sort of thing 
on one's conscience. But then I was young 
at the time of my unfortunate marriage, my 
judgment was not matured, and I wanted 
discretion. Perhaps these things will weigh 
in my favour." 

" No doubt they will," answered Mr. 
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Dudley kindly. " But I think you should 
not prolong the conversation now, you are 
exhausted and want sleep." 

" Yes, I am very weary, and shall be glad 
to rest," Tintagel replied in a low tone, and 
in an absent manner. 

He lay quiet for some length of time, and 
Dudley sat by the bedside watching him. 
The valet came in and out of the room 
several times, but Tintagel did not move, he 
was evidently asleep. Presently he awoke 
and partly raised himself on the pillows. 

" Can I get anything , for you ?'' asked 
Dudley. 

Tintagel laid his finger on his lips, and 
whispered : 

" Hush ! do not speak loud ; we are not 
alone." 

" There is no one else here but our- 
selves." 

" Yes, yes, there is, Dudley," turning round 
and looking his friend full in the face. "Am 
I awake ?" 

" Yes," replied his friend, in astonish- 
ment. 

" Do you think I am responsible for what I 
am saying ?" 
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" Unquestionably I do." 

^' You would be prepared to state on oath 
that I am to all intents and purposes in my 
sane mind, and capable of understanding all 
that I say, and all that is done ?" 

" I should have no hesitation in doing so ; 
but why these questions ?" 

" You shall know. You are aware how 
sceptical I have been all my life on all 
matters that partook of the supernatural ?" 

" Yes." 

" No amount of argument could have con- 
vinced me that there was one grain of truth 
in spiritualism. Nor do I believe now in 
spiritualism, so called ; but make a note of 
this fact, Dudley — the spirit of my wife has 
been with me, and is with^me now." 

" Oh, nonsense, my dear fellow ; you have 
been dreaming." 

" No, I have not. I have been wide 
awake. I am not superstitious by any 
means ; but I am convinced now that under 
certain conditions the spirits of the other 
world can reveal themselves to us. I saw 
my wife, Dudley, saw her^as plainly as ever 
I saw her in the flesh. Nay, more, I feel 
her presence. You seem^incredulous ; but, 
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as a dying man, I am speaking the truth. 
She entered at the door there. She walked 
across the room. Her hands were folded on 
her breast ; and her face was peaceful. She 
came to the bedside. She bent over and 
kissed me — a cold, icy kiss that seemed to 
freeze me. She whispered : ' Herbert, that 
is the kiss of death ; you will join me soon.' 

* Did you die with any ill-feeling in your 
heart against me ?' I asked, and she answered : 

* No, I had only love for you ; I was start- 
ing on a journey to try and see you once 
more when my end came.' * How did it 
come ?* I asked. She replied : ^ By acci- 
dent ; no one is in any way responsible for 
it.' " 

"You really have dreamt this, my poor 
friend," said Dudley soothingly. 

" I tell you it is no dream." As he spoke 
a smile suddenly spread itself over his face. 
*' She, herself, refutes you, Dudley," he con- 
tinued. "She is with me now." He put 
forth his hand and appeared to take that of 
some imaginary person. " It is no dream," 
he murmured softly, " but a truth, a pleasant 
truth — my hand clasps hers, and she leads 
me away. He was silent for a little time, 
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his head was laid back on the pillows, and his 
eyes were fixed on vacancy. Mr. Dudley 
grew alarmed, and he summoned the valet 
In a little while Tintagel spoke again, some- 
what incoherently, and his eyes were still 
fixed, and his face still wore a pleasant smile. 
" I tell you there are mysteries around us 
that are incomprehensible, but because they 
are so we should not reject them as untruths ; 
we live in a world of spirits although we do 
not see them. But she has revealed her pre- 
sence to me, and I shall drift out with the 
morning. I am quite happy. Put out the 
light, please. It is night, and I must sleep." 

He closed his eyes, and seemed to fall into 
a quiet doze. 

The two men continued to watch him for 
some time, but there was no change. The 
face of the patient was calm, and his breath- 
ing regular. At ten o'clock two of his lord- 
ship's physicians arrived. They did not 
wake him, but examined into his condition as 
he slept. 

" What is your opinion of the case now ?" 
Mr. Dudley asked, when the two gentlemen 
had finished their examination. 

*' He is considerably improved," answered 
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one of the doctors ; ** there is an astonishing 
change for the better. The heart's action is 
stronger now than it has been for some days, 
and there is a freer play of the lungs." 

" Then you entertain hopes ?" said Dudley. 

" Yes ; very decided hopes. I think that 
with great care the patient will recover, and 
that in a short time we shall be able to 
remove him to a warmer climate." 

" I am delighted to hear that, doctor. I 
pray that it may be so." 

When the doctors had taken their depar- 
ture, Mr. Dudley retired to his own room, 
for he was jaded and weary himself, and 
sadly wanted rest. 

The sun was up in the heavens when he 
awoke. It was streaming into his room 
warm and bright. He sprang out of bed, 
and was preparing for his bath when a knock 
came to the door. In reply to his **Come 
in," Joseph entered. 

'* Will you please, sir, to come to my 
master's room at once ? I fear he has changed 
for the worse." 

In less than five minutes Mr. Dudley stood 
by the bedside of his friend. 
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The eyes of the invalid were open but 
fixed. The face still wore a smile ; the 
hands were lying motionless on the outside 
of the counterpane. 

Mr. Dudley stooped over and put his hand 
on the broad white forehead, then with an 
expression of alarm he started back, for Lord 
Tintagel had drifted out with the morning 
and joined his wife. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MR. DUDLEY COMMENCES HIS MISSION. 

The death of Lord Tintagel, although an 
event which it was well known could not be 
far off, was, unfortunately, sudden enough to 
cause a very great deal of concern to those 
most interested in his lordship's affairs. 

It was evident that the doctors must have 
been greatly at fault on the previous evening, 
when they expressed an opinion that the 
state of the patient's health had much im- 
proved. It caused Mr. Dudley to ponder 
deeply upon the statement of Tintagel that 
the spirit of his deceased wife had been with 
him, and warned him of his approaching dis- 
solution. Moreover, the sudden end of his 
lordship was unfortunate in other respects. 
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The secret of his early marriage had been 
well kept, and it was desirable, if such had 
been possible, to keep the secreft still longer, 
until such time as some direct evidence might 
have been gained as to whether the children 
of that marriage were living or not. 

In spite of his own troubles, Mr. Dudley 
was very much cut up at his friend's decease. 
He and Tintagel were very old friends. 
They had sat together in the House of 
Commons for many years, and rendered each 
other most valuable support; and when 
Tintagel was elevated to the peerage and 
removed to the Upper House on the decease 
of his father, Mr. Dudley felt that he had 
sustained a personal loss, although the friend- 
ship of the two gentlemen did not diminish. 
But Tintagel was a clear-headed politician, 
and a man of very great attainments, and he 
had stood out as a leading and conspicuous 
figure in the House, so that it was impossible 
not to miss him. In spite of the close inti- 
macy that had existed so long between the 
two men, Tintagel had never told his friend 
of the marriage. And although Mr. Dudley 
had felt convinced that his lordship laboured 
under the blighting influence of some great 
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sorrow, he had never for a moment suspected 
the real cause. 

As he stood now contemplating the dead 
features of the man he had known so well in 
life, he felt that the promise he had made on 
the previous evening wa$ a very sacred one^ 
and yet he saw that its fulfilment presented 
unusual difficulties, and would necessarily in- 
volve him in a considerable amount of trouble. 
When he bad spoken to his now dead friend 
of the skeleton in his own house, it was with 
a full sense of the terrible sorrow that was 
weighing upon him. He had lost his own 
child, who, it might be said, was the very light 
of his life, and yet he had pledged himself, if 
it were within the bounds of possibility, to dis- 
cover the lost children of his friend ; and as 
he thought of this he was bowed down with an 
inward sense of great grief that it was impos- 
sible to control, and he wished at that moment 
that he could have seen his daughter lifeless, 
for then he would have known her end. But 
now all was uncertainty, and the child he 
loved might, while breaking her own heart, 
yet live to bring his grey hairs with sorrow to 
the grave. But in spite of this he was re- 
solved not to flinch from his duty, or, rather. 
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what he considered to be his duty, and that 
was to mark his high sense of disapproval of 
his daughter s conduct, and shut her out for 
ever from his home, if not from his hearty 
until such time as she should come in the 
spirit of true repentance, and, acknowledging 
her error, humbly sue for pardon. 

His own case, as it presented itself to him 
in that solemn hour, seemed peculiarly sad. 
He had loved his wayward child, of that there 
could be little doubt. He had felt proud of her,, 
and his highest aspirations had been, to use 
his own expression, to marry her well and 
honourably. But his hopes were scattered to 
the winds by her ingratitude, so he argued^ 
and his declining years were shadowed, and 
the peace of his home wrecked. And he,, 
the wealthy, high-born, and honoured man of 
the world, was childless and sorrowful ; and 
neither his riches nor his position could pur- 
chase him back one moment of the happiness 
he had lost. He felt, however, that in his 
search for the lost children of his dead friend 
he would have a task that would prevent 
him dwelling too much on his own troubles. 
And it is not going too far to say that until 
his promise had been fulfilled one way or 
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another — so strong was his sense of duty — 
he would never rest 

In due course the remains of Lord Tintagel 
were consigned to the grave, and then it 
became necessary to make public the fact of 
the deceased nobleman's marriage. This 
announcement came like a thunder-bolt on 
those who had believed themselves to be his 
lordship's heirs, and the excitement was in- 
tense ; while the gossips amongst the outside 
public were furnished with material that 
promised to keep them going for a consider- 
able time. 

The papers, too, were not slow to make 
capital out of the extraordinary affair, or, as 
they styled it, this '* Romance of the Peerage ;" 
and the story, or so much of it as could be 
gleaned in detached fragments, was given to 
the world, spiced and coloured to suit the 
various tastes of various readers. Nor were 
papers wanting which ventured to discredit 
the truth of the marriage, and to say that the 
heirs-at-law of the deceased man were being 
kept out of their just rights. But this, of 
course, was merely idle twaddle, and although 
it might have done some little harm, it did 
not disturb the equanimity of those who were 
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behind the scenes, and who were in posses- 
sion of all the facts of the case, as well as in- 
disputable proof of the truth, in the shape of 
the marriage certificate. 

As one of the executors under his friend's 
will it became incumbent on Mr. Dudley to 
take some immediate steps to find out if 
Tintagel's sons were living or dead. And 
knowing how strong his friend's desire had 
been that Ranson & Reeler should devote the 
special energies of their firm to this particular 
business, Mr. Dudley determined to be 
strictly guided by them in all his move- 
ments. 

With a view of discussing the best course 
to pursue, he drove down to the firm a fort- 
night after the funeral. 

Garden Row was just as dingy and murky 
as when it had been visited by Tintagel 
months before ; or, for the matter of that, it 
was just as dingy as it had been at any time 
during the past hundred years, for the locality 
was one of those which in the great metropolis 
linger long, until the glaring rottenness renders 
it imperatively necessary in the interests of 
public decency to improve them off the face of 
the land. 
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Mr. Dudley took his way up the mouldy 
stairs, and stood in the dim and mouldy 
chamber where the old boys were still scrib- 
bling away with scratchy pens, just ,as they 
were scribbling on that morning when Lord 
Tintagcl first stood there. It might almost 
have been thought that since that eventful 
morning those white-faced and hollow-cheeked 
clerks had never moved from their stools, but 
had been scratching away and filling up their 
deeds and briefs without intermission. There 
were still the mouldy umbrellas and hats and 
coats hanging on the pegs, and if possible the 
chill and gloom and decay were heightened 
by reason of the wet weather that had pre- 
vailed for some days, during which the sky 
had been of the hue of pea-soup, and the 
rays of the sun had not been able to pierce 
the prevailing murkiness of the atmosphere. 

Perhaps the only apparent change that had 
taken place in the gloomy offices was several 
additions to the number of tin coffins that 
were piled on the shelves, and which might be 
said to represent so many more hopes, and so 
much more human joy, entombed, although 
the technical name for these tin receptacles is 
** deed boxes." Deed boxes they may truly 
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he called, for sometimes the deeds — meta- 
phorically speaking — enshrined therein of 
human selfishness and greed, would make the 
heart grow cold were they recounted. 

When Mr. Dudley had been kept waiting 
the conventional time, he was duly ushered 
into the presence of Mr. Ranson, who, having 
gone through the process of rubbing his eye- 
glasses with his handkerchief, making his 
little set speech, and coughing himself into 
professional gravity, entered upon a few 
sorrowful comments about "the untimely 
death of the firm's esteemed client ;" and 
having performed this solemn duty — for so 
Tie considered it — Mr. Ranson remarked : 

*' I think, sir, that Mr. Winkle's presence 
ivill be indispensable during this interview." 

An opinion in which Mr. Dudley fully con- 
curred, and expressed himself to that effect. 

Mr. Joseph Winkle having been duly sum- 
moned to the conference, bowed stiffly as was 
his wont, and then gravely perched himself on 
the top of the high stool, from which coign of 
vantage he was enabled to scrutinise the faces 
of the clients, as well as hear all that was go- 
ing on. But Mr. Winkle and Mr. Dudley 
having met before, and consequently, not 
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being strangers, the former gentleman con- 
descended to throw off a little of his formal 
reserve, and express regret at the decease of 
Lord Tintagel. 

" I think that so far as matters have gone/^ 
Mr. Ranson put in, " it is an extremely for- 
tunate circumstance that Mr. Winkle gave his 
personal attention to this case, as his high in- 
telligence and peculiar shrewdness .have en- 
abled him to trace matters to a point that it 
is only reasonable to hope will ultimately en- 
sure us success." 

Mr. Winkle bowed ; and, if such a thing 
did not almost seem ludicrous in connection 
with his sallow face, it might even be assumed 
that Mr. Joseph Winkle blushed, for his 
peculiarly modest nature shrank from flattery 
— at least, so he was in the habit of saying. 

** If I may venture on an opinion," Mr. 
Dudley observed, " I think, sir, in saying 
what you do you only pay Mr. Winkle a well- 
deserved compliment " — Winkle bowed again, 
and smiled in addition this time. '' The busi- 
ness we have in hand is of such a nature that 
it requires a very great amount of discretion, 
and I feel my own inability to act in the 
matter excepting under the guidance of your 
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excellent firm. My principal object in wait- 
ing upon you to-day is to decide upon what 
steps to take. That is, if Mr. Winkle has 
not already come to a decision." 

Mr. Dudley paused and looked expectantly 
at the clerk. The clerk looked at his 
superior, but the superior made no remark, 
and so Mr. Winkle spoke : 

"It seems to me, sir, that you are inclined 
to over-rate my abilities. I am bound to 
confess that there are unusual difficulties in 
the way, not but what I think we may ulti- 
mately overcome them. If we advertise, as 
is usual in such cases, we shall be pestered 
with a host of claimants, and to dispute their 
claims will necessitate a large expenditure of 
time and money. It must be clearly under- 
stood that I act under instructions from the 
firm I have the honour to represent ; but I 
should like to take the liberty to suggest that 
with the clue we have already in hand the 
wiser course will be to work as quietly as 
possible, for you may depend upon it, sir, there 
has already been too much publicity given to 
the affair through the press. And in the 
absence of the rightful heir or heirs, or satis- 
factory proof of the death of such heir or h^irs, 
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you cannot proceed to distribute the effects of 
our deceased client, therefore it is necessary 
that we should use every leg^itimate means to 
discover those of whom we are in search." 

" I think your views are very sound and 
logical, Mr. Winkle," Dudley remarked. 

"We can depend upon one thing," Mr. 
Ranson said, " and that is that Mr. Winkle 
has seriously weighed everything before ven- 
turing to give his opinion." 

Winkle bowed again. 

" Am I correctly informed, sir, having refer- 
ence to the late Lord Tintagel's will, that the 
whole of the personal estate is to be equally 
divided between the widow and children, if 
living, or their heirs ?" Mr. Winkle asked. 

" That is quite correct," answered Mr. 
Dudley. 

" Of course the eldest son, if living, will 
succeed to the title and estates, and it is 
therefore much to be desired that we may be 
fortunate enough to discover him," Mr. Ran- 
son observed. 

" May I ask you, Mr. Winkle," said Dud- 
ley, " what your plans are ?" 

Mr. Winkle placed his index finger over 
his right eye, and having maintained that 
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position for a few moments, he passed his 
hand over his bald head, and down his face, 
as though he were enabled thereby to draw 
the thoughts that found birth in his great 
mind down to his lips, and having done this 
he made answer and said : 

" We have succeeded in learning two im- 
portant facts, and they are that the unfortu- 
nate Lady Tintagel is indisputably dead, and 
that the children were in all probability living 
up to a comparatively recent period. The 
person who wrote to Monsieur Rouel could 
possibly give us some valuable information 
with respect to the children, as well as clear 
up the mystery of the lady's death. I there- 
fore think that our next step should be to try 
and discover this person." 

" But how is that to be done ?" asked Mr. 
Dudley. "It seems to me that it will be a 
most difficult matter." 

" Possibly not so difficult as you imagine, 
sir/' 

" What do you propose then ?" 

" You will remember that this person re- 
quested Monsieur Rouel to answer him 
through the Times, and that the distinctive 
heading to the advertisement was to be * The 
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Crimson Star/ Now, sir, I don't know 
whether it occurred to you, but it certainly 
did to me, that there was something signifi- 
cant about this sentence, and that it had some 
special meaning for the advertiser. Unless 
this were so, an ordinary person would 
scarcely think of using such a phrase.'' 

" True, true," answered Mr. Dudley 
thoughtfully, as Joseph Winkle paused. '* I 
think the conclusion you draw is a very logi- 
cal and sensible one.'*^ 

The old man bowed again. In spite of his 
argument to the contrary he did like flattery. 
He liked his opinions to be respected; and 
for men to say of him that he was clever, and 
shrewd, and possessed of unusual ability to 
unravel mystery. 

" Then I shall next propose," Mr. Winkle 
continued, " subject, of course, to the approval 
of my firm, that we insert an advertisement in 
all the principal English and foreign papers, 
and that such advertisement shall have the 
heading * The Crimson Star.' " 

" Yes, yes," Mr. Dudley exclaimed eagerly; 
" but will you pardon me for reminding you 
that Monsieur Rouel, after the unfortunate 
mistake he made in sending detectives to 
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Edinburgh, advertised again, but could get 
no reply ?" 

" I have not forgotten that, sir. But I think 
we shall get a reply." 

" If Mr. Winkle thinks so," remarked the 
lawyer, " there is every reason to believe that 
we shall be successful." 

" What will be the nature of the advertise- 
ment ?" asked Mr. Dudley. 

*' We shall have not only to offer a large 
reward, but to guarantee safety to the person 
who wrote to Monsieur Rouel. The word- 
ing of the advertisement is a matter requiring 
some consideration, and had better be left 
for a day or two. In the meantime you will 
perhaps determine the amount of reward to be 
offered." 

" With the approval of my co-^executor I 
think I shall name five hundred pounds." 

*• The sum is a liberal one," answered 
Winkle, " and my experience of human nature 
teaches me that if the writer of the letter to 
Rouel is still living, and should see the 
advertisement, he will be tempted to come 
out of his seclusion, and give us the required 
information." 

*' I hope so," said Mr. Dudley, as he pre- 
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pared to go* " I feel I shall have never done 
my duty to my dead friend, until I have learnt 
something about his children." 

A few days after the above conversation 
between Mr. Winkle and Mr. Dudley, there 
appeared in the Times and several other 
London papers, the following advertise- 
ment : — 

"npHE CRIMSON STAR!— If the person 
1 who wrote to Monsieur Rouel, of Paris, 
some years ago, making an appointment for 
a meeting in Edinburgh, will place himself in 
communication with Ranson & Reeler, soli- 
citors, Garden Row, Holbom, and give the 
information he volunteered to give at the time 
he wrote, he will receive a reward of ;^5oo. 
And his or her personal safety will be guar- 
anteed by Messrs. Ranson & Reeler." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



NICKY FALLS A VICTIM TO OFFICAL 

SNOBBERY. 



Nicky the waif, Nicky the ** philosopher/' as 
John Ranleagh had styled him, proceeded to 
Bradford as he had promised Marie Corvisart 
he would do. But in making the promise, 
and in attempting to fulfil it, he was actuated 
by motives diametrically opposed to those 
which moved the Frenchwoman. 

That he was illiterate was painfully apparent. 
That he was a Bohemian was equally indis- 
putable ; but one thing Nicky was not, and 
that was a fool. He had an amount of intel- 
ligence far beyond his class. And if his lines 
had been cast in pleasanter places, it is pos- 
sible he would have been a conspicuous 
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member of the society in which he moved. 
He had come into the world as a neglected 
vagabond and it was possible he would go 
out of it as such. And those savants who 
profess to have a reason for everything might 
be at a loss to account for the purpose Nicky 
fulfilled in the order of things, by coming into 
the world at all, or being here, having lived 
a social pariah for so many years ; occasion- 
ally a burden on tlie rates, and at all times 
a blot on his country, which prides itself 
on being the most civilised nation in the 
world. 

One thing is pretty clear, however, that 
so far as this history is concerned Nicky 
was indispensable, for had he not been on 
the spot so opportunely on that eventful 
evening when John Ranleagh was cast into 
the mill-stream, the main hinge upon which 
these chronicles turn would have been broken, 
and the mystery of the Crimson Star might 
never have been explained. But fate willed 
it otherwise. Or if any one should be 
squeamish enough to object to the word 
*'fate," and in deference to those carping 
critics who in their hypercriticism strain at 
motes and swallow camels, I will say that in 
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accordance with the infallible law of nature* 
which connects everything by a link, Nicholas 
Street, otherwise Nicky, fulfilled an important, 
though it might be a comparatively humble 
part, in the strange and tragic drama called 
'' Life/' 

After leaving Marie Corvisart on that 
particular Saturday night when the madly 
jealous woman had been eagerly seeking for 
tidings of the man she hated, and when fate 
— I beg pardon for using the word again, but 
I don't know of any other that would answer 
the same purpose — threw her and Nicky 
together, I say after leaving her the man went 
back to his humble lodgings, a shake-down 
of clean straw in an outhouse, the property of 
the person for whom he had been working, 
and having arrived there, he supped sump- 
tuously off a hunch of bread, rendered all the 
more palatable by the extravagant luxury of 
two ounces of cheese and an onion. But 
perhaps Nicky was justified in a small 
measure for this extravagant indulgence, by 
the fact that he had had five days* employ- 
ment or rather recreation, since he had merely 
worked seventeen hours a day grubbing up 
weeds, and for this little more than play he 
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had received the munificent sum of five 
shillings. Therefore, like most people who 
suddenly find themselves in possession of 
great wealth, he had a perfect right to step 
out of the beaten track for once, and taste 
those sybaritic joys which the favoured ones 
of fortune experience too frequently. 

The philosopher having finished his repast, 
drew forth his friend and comforter in the 
shape of a black cutty pipe, and as the smoke 
from the fragrant shag mounted upwards he 
lay back on his couch of straw and reflected 
upon the past and speculated on the future. 

" It's rather curious,'' he mused, " that I 
should meet this 'ere woman to-night. It 
seems just as though it was to be. I should 
like to know who the chap is as I pulled out 
of the mill-dam, because it's certain he ain't an 
ordinary cove, else he wouldn't have gone off 
in that manner, and not have said anything 
about the woman as tried to drown him. 
There is summat strange altogether in the 
business, and I feel certain it ain't done with 
yet I should like to see the chap again as I 
saved, because he might put me in the way 
to get a regular job, and I'm blowed if I ain't 
tired of roaming about in this 'ere kind of way. 
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I've been tired of the perfession ever sincepoor 
Sal died, and Fd like to settle down now. If 
I could get somebody to give me a suit of 
clothes and a lift up I might do summat 
But when once a chap's down, everybody tries 
to keep him down. Now, if that girl was 
right about the fellow I pulled out of the mill 
stream being along with — with — ^what's the 
the name of that show now ? Tm blowed if I 
ain't forgotten it. Well, it don't much matter; 
there ain't so many wild beast shows but what 
I can find it, and if I can come across the 
chap, I shall ask him to do summat for me. 
I don't much care about asking for favours 
though. Still, I saved his life, and I suppose 
that's worth summat" 

Nicky's pipe being out, he restored it to 
the pocket of his ragged waistcoat, and coil- 
ing himself up in the straw, he had very 
soon sunk into a sleep that kings might have 
envied. 

The sun was far up in the heavens when 
the man, refreshed and strengthened by his 
night's rest, rose from his couch of straw. 

It was the Sabbath morning. From the 
various churches, far and near, the music of 
bells rose in the air, and seemed to say: 
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** Restore to God His due in tithe and time ; 
A tithe purloined cankers the whole 
estate. 
Sundays observe ; think when the bells do 
chime, 
'Tis angels' music; therefore come not 
late." 

But Nicky did not interpret the music of the 
bells in this way. Not, perhaps, that he was 
altogether indifferent to their impressiveness. 
But had he been asked the question he might 
have said that the bells didn't ring for the 
likes of him, but for better folk than he. 

When he stepped out into the bright sun- 
light and saw the streams of well-dressed 
people hurrying along in the direction of the 
churches and chapels, he did wonder why 
they all went to church and what they did 
when they got there. He had long known 
that on the Sabbath people assembled to- 
gether for worship, but there his knowledge 
might be said to end, for of the nature of that 
worship he was profoundly ignorant He 
knew nothing of prayer, and very little of the 
Supreme Being, the Giver of all things, and 
this little was derived from the hazy recollec- 
tion of his pauper school-days. But in such a 
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heart as Nicky's there was always a wordless 
prayer — a silent adoration of the beauties of 
the earth, for vagabond though he was, he 
was not wanting in appreciation of those 
glories of the countrj'^ in which he passed his 
life. The crowded, sweltering cities had no 
charm for him. He loved freedom, the free- 
dom of the quiet lanes, the great highways, 
the green fields, the solemn woods. But in 
the smoke, and roar, and dust of cities he 
pined like a caged bird, and sighed for liberty- 
All things were peaceful on this particular 
morning as Nicky turned his back upon 
Springdale, and had he been acquainted with 
the poets, he might have quoted Graham^ 
and said : 

" How still the morning of the hallowed day ! 
Mute is the voice of rural labour, hushed 
The ploughboy's whistle, and the milk- 
maid's song.'' 

But he wasn't, and so he merely muttered : 
'* I'm blowed if this 'ere ain't a splendid 

day." 

And so he sauntered along, and he smoked 

his pipe, and he ate his bread, and was 

happy. 
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Presently he came to a little old-fashioned, ^ 
square-towered church, embosomed among 
stately elms, and standing in a grave-garden 
that was a perfect blaze of colour with the 
flowers that were planted on the graves. 

Far above the larks were singing their 
passionate songs. All around thousands of 
other birds were chirping merrily, and the 
boughs of the trees waved pleasantly in the 
breeze, and produced a dreamy kind of 
music. 

By going through the churchyard, and out 
at a wicket-gate on the other side, and thence 
across some fields, a long detour was saved, 
and so Nicky elected to take this way. 

He walked up the few moss-covered steps 
that led into the graveyard, then through the 
old-fashioned gate with its rustic porch, that 
was hidden now with woodbine, and he stood 
among the graves. 

The solemnity of the surroundings touched 
him. He heard that passionate song of the 
larks, and the drowsy hum of the bees. He 
heard the murmuring of the wind, and inhaled 
the fragrance of the flowers and the wood- 
bine, and he knew that around him were the 
peaceful dead. And his Sally was dead. 
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Far away in a nameless grave she slept, and 
as the remembrance of that came back to 
him, revived by the place in which he now- 
stood, his eyes grew moist, and he took his 
ragged cap from his ragged head, and stepped 
as though he was afraid that the sound of his 
footsteps might disturb the hallowed still- 
ness. 

As he passed the church-door the organ 
swelled into a glorious anthem, and then 
the people's voices were raised in solemn 
harmony, so that the man stopped and 
listened — listened until the voices ceased 
and the organ died away, and then his face 
was wet with tears. He brushed them off 
with his coat-sleeve and moved on. And as 
he rounded the end of the church he came 
upon an old woman and a young child. 
They were sitting on a raised tomb beneath 
the altar window. On the old woman's knee 
an open Bible lay, and her withered hands 
were clasped reverendy together, and the 
fair head of the child was laid against the 
woman's shoulders. 

Nicky was in an impressionable mood, and 
such a sight as this could not fail to touch 
him. He paused, and the old lady looked 
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Up. Her face was heavily lined and wrinkled, 
her eyes were sunken, and her hair white as 
the driven snow. Life for her had practically 
ended. She was only waiting for the signal 
that should release her from bondage, and 
enable her to lie down and rest. 

The little girl caught sight of Nicky, and 
nestling closer to the old woman, she whis- 
pered : 

'*Oh, grandma, there is a funny-looking 
man. I am sure he is a very wicked man, 
because he is so dirty and ragged." 

" Hush, dearie," the old woman answered, 
as she smoothed the fair brow of the child 
with her shrivelled hand ; "He is one of 
God's children, the same as you. It is wrong 
to despise anybody." Then turning to Nicky, 
who had approached very near, she said : 
" Good-morning, my son, and Heaven bless 
you. 

" Good-morning, mother," Nicky returned 
respectfully. " It's a bright morning this." 

" Very beautiful,'' answered the old lady. 
" Have you been into the church to hear the 
blessed word of God ?" 

" No, mother," Nicky stammered, " it's no 
place for the likes of me." 
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*' Eh, lad, do not talk like that/' sighed the 
old lady ; " it's the place for all of us. Tm 
too old now to go in, and my cough is trouble- 
some, but I like to sit here and hear them 
singing; and I thank God that I have yet 
strength to come." 

" But you are good, mother, and I ain't. 
I'm nothink worth speaking about." 

' " But you should be good, you should be 
good ; God never despises prayer." 

" He does from the likes of me." 

** Hush, lad ; it is from the likes of you He 
loves to hear it." 

Nicky pulled his matted hair, and twirled 
his ragged cap ; he was puzzled and confused. 

" What, from such a fellow as me, mother ?" 
he queried timidly. 

** Yes ; He is the friend of all. He despises 
none who call upon Him." 

** Is that so ?" Nicky murmured thought- 
fully. 

*' It is, it is, my lad ; and I hope you'll pray 
to Him. God prosper you, and an old woman's 
good wishes go with you." 
> Nicky bade the old woman good-morning, 
and went on his way just as the organ was 
pealing fdrth again. He kept on his journey 
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all day long, and it was not until late the next 
evening that he arrived in Bradford. The 
weather had changed and it had been raining 
for some hours. 

The " philosopher " was soaked to the skin, 
and, moreover, he was hungry and penniless. 
By inquiry, he soon learned that a wild beast 
show had passed through the town^ but had 
only remained a day, and that was some time 
ago. Nobody seemed to know where the 
menagerie had gone to, and so poor Nicky 
found himself in a quandary again. 

Wet and weary, he bent his steps towards 
the casual ward, and after being kept an 
hour and a half outside in the wet, he was 
admitted, together with a crowd of shivering, 
starving wretches. 

When Nicky had had his bath and basin of 
gruel, he was glad enough to He down on the 
straw, where over four dozen more unfortu- 
nates were stretched. The "philosophers'' 
right hand neighbour was a little sickly- 
looking man, deeply pitted with the small- 
pox, the pits being of recent date, as was 
evidenced by their fresh and reddish appear- 
ance. But Nicky did not notice this. He 
knew little of the ills that flesh is heir to. He 
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was worn and tired with his long tramp, and 
was very soon locked in sound sleep. 

When the morning came, and he had taken 
his hour at the crank in return for his supper, 
breakfast, and bed, he resumed his journey 
toward London. He could hear nothing 
further of the menagerie, and so he had no 
defined purpose now, only he thought it 
possible that if the show was travelling 
towards the metropolis he might overtake 
it. He kept steadily on his journey for three 
or four days. But at the end of that time a 
change came over him. He could not walk 
as he had been wont to do, he grew listless 
and dull ; and when another day was dying 
he felt as if he was dying too ; and far from 
any succour or comfort he lay down under a 
hedge very weary and very ill. 

Sleep came not to the poor fellow. He 
lay there all night long with a strange feeling 
upon him such as he had never experienced 
before. Now hot, now cold, and a great 
burning pain in his head. Restless and 
weary he rolled from side to side and turned 
on his back and stared up to the stars and 
wondered for the first time in his life what 
they were. 
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" I wonder what makes stars blink," he 
muttered, after a long stare upward. " I 
heerd a fellow say one day as there was 
people up in them 'ere stars. I wonder if 
my Sal has gone up there. It*s awful strange 
when a fellow comes to think on it. All them 
'ere little things a-blinking and a-shining up 
there and never tumbling out. I suppose 
that's where God is, and He looks after 'em. 
Well, it ain't for me to bother my head with 
those sort of things, but it's awful strange, 
awful strange." 

Nicky lay speculating until the darkness 
rolled away and the stars faded, then he tried 
to rise, but he couldn't, he was so weak. 

" There's summat coming on me," he 
murmured. " Maybe I'm going to die, and 
they^ll have to hold a 'quest on me to find out 
what I died on, same as they did on Sal. 
Poor lass ! If she were here now she'd do 
summat for me to make me better. I wonder 
if it's very awful to die. It's a mystery that 
a fellow like me can't understand." 

Up sprang the larks, slowly rose the sun, 
flinging his broad beams over the land and 
awakening a thousand things to joy and life 
again, until the air was filled with many 
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sounds, the music of the healthful, happy life 
of nature ; and the odorous breeze, laden with 
the scents of the opening flowers, blew fresh 
and cool on the heated face of poor Nicky 
and cheered him a little. 

His tongue got horribly parched and dry, 
and his lips were cracked, and he felt sick, 
and there was a racking and throbbing pain 
in his back and legs, and he occasionally 
dropped into an uneasy doze, and then awoke 
with a start of horror, and his memory got 
confused, and all things were jumbled together 
as it w^ere. 

" I think Tm stricken," he murmured, after 
one of these fits. " Tm going to die ; and it's 
all so strange, awfully strange, and a mystery 
like." 

'* I wonder if God sees me now," he con- 
tinued after a pause. " The old woman in 
the churchyard last Sunday told me as He 
was the friend of all. Well, I never had no 
friends, and I don't think Tm much of a 
fellow for God to be a friend to. Perhaps 
the old woman was wrong, and it ain't the 
likes o' me that God cares about. But it's 
awfully strange, and I don't understand much 
about these things." 
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Presently he heard the sound of some one 
whistling merrily, and then the tramp of 
heavily-booted feet coming- along the road, - 
and soon two persons were abreast of him. 
Nicky managed to call out faintly, and arrest 
the attention of the passers-by. They were 
ploughboys on their way to work. They 
went behind the hedge and discovered the 
sick man. 

" Whoy, what be yer a doing yere ?" ex- 
claimed one. 

" Tm ill," Nicky answered. 

"I'm darned if I dunno think yer are, mate, 
by yer looks," remarked the first speaker. 
•* Here, have a sup o' my beer," so saying he 
stooped down and drew the cork from a tin 
can, but Nicky turned his head away. " Bill, 
thee go back to t' village," the speaker con- 
tinued, addressing his mate, " and tell old 
Mother Martin as there's a chap queer in t' 
field ; she'll know what to do we him. I'll 
bide we you, mate, till Bill comes back. 
Sharpen thee sel', now," this to his comrade, 
" and dunno get staring about ihee as though 
thou'd getten no gomption." 

Thus admonished the lad started off at a 
quick pace, sending the dust flying about 
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in clouds as he dragged his heavy boots 
along. 

Half an hour passed. 

Then the lad returned accompanied by an 
old woman and a middle-aged man. 

" Whoy ! Vm gommed if he has*nd got 
small-pox," cried the old woman as soon as 
she set her eyes on Nicky. 

There was consternation on the face of the 
ploughboy, who had been kneeling beside the 
stricken man, as he heard this. He rose to 
his feet and drew back in alarm. The middle- 
aged man was a relieving officer, and old 
Mrs. Martin had insisted upon him ac- 
companying her as soon as she heard the 
news, for it was no uncommon thing for 
tramps to be taken ill in the fields around the 
village. 

The officer seemed puzzled when he heard 
what the nature of the man's illness was; 

"Are you sure, Mrs; Martin, it's small- 
pox ?" he asked as though he doubted her. 

"Sure! whoy, of course I'm sure. I've seed 
mony and mony a poor body down we it.'* 

" Well, it's a bad job," answered the man. 
" I shall have to go back to the village and 
get an order from the doctor to have him 
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taken on to Cudthorpe. That's the nearest 
place where there is any accommodation for 
small-pox patients/' 

" Whoy, that's twenty-five miles off!'* cried 
the old woman in astonishment 

"Well, I can't help that;" the man re- 
plied. 

" But what's the poor fellow going to do 
till you get the order to take him away?" 
Mrs. Martin asked. 

** He'll have to stop where he is." 

Mrs. Martin sighed ; she knew that there 
was no help for it The two ploughboys 
went to their work, and after Mrs. Martin 
had promised Nicky to return with some tea, 
she started back in company with the reliev- 
ing officer. 

The law's delay is proverbial. The delay 
and pettifogging officiousness of the ignora- 
muses who, as subordinates, have the doling 
out of the relief to the poor, is still more 
glaring, and a crying disgrace to our English 
civilisation. 

Mr. Harold Hotspur was the parish medical 
officer of Mudborough-on-the-Wold, the parish 
in which the particular village near to which 
Nicky had been taken ill was situated. Mr. 
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Harold Hotspur was twenty-five years of 
age, and a man of considerable importance in 
his own estimation. He resided four miles 
on the other side of the vilhge, and a good 
hour and a half passed before the relieving 
officer was enabled to convey the information 
to him that a tramp was lying out in the fields 
deadly ill with the small-pox. Then when 
Mr. Harold Hotspur, M.D., heard the news, 
he vituperated the whole race of beggars and 
tramps as an insufferable nuisance, and 
possibly wondered in his own mind why an 
Act of Parliament had not long ago been 
passed making it a penal offence to be penni- 
less and homeless. And having got over his 
first burst of righteous indignation, he very 
properly questioned the officer as to his 
authority for stating so positively that the 
case was one of small-pox. And when he 
heard that it was old Sarah Martin, he ex- 
claimed : 

" That woman is a meddlesome old fool." 
His feelings being thus relieved, he stated 
his determination before giving an order for 
admission of the patient into the small-pox 
casual ward in the adjoining town, of satisfy- 
ing himself by personal inspection of the 
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accuracy of old Sarah's statement. But first 
of all he intended to have his breakfast, and 
then he had several of his own patients to 
visit, and it would in consequence be quite 
twelve o'clock before he would be able to ac- 
company the officer to the field. 

And so it cam^ to pass that six hours went 
by before poor Nicky was seen by this 
precious medical officer — God save the mark! 
— and during that time the patient lay out in 
the open field, with the sun beating down 
upon him, and no sustenance save for a cup 
of tea and a morsel of jelly which the **meddle- 
some old fool," Sarah Martin, had the au- 
dacity to carry to him. When at last Mr. 
Harold Hotspur, M.D., M.R.C.S.E., did 
condescend to see the sick man, he came to 
the conclusion that the symptoms of small- 
pox were too marked to be mistaken ; but it 
was necessary for him to go back to his home 
to get an official form to fill up, and that 
being done, there being no regular convey- 
ance in the village for patients suffering from 
contagious diseases, a ramshackle cart had to 
be prepared and strewn with straw, and by 
the time these arrangements were concluded^ 
another two hours had slipped away, and 
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then the scourge had so far eaten into the 
unfortunate Nicky's vitality, that it might have 
been greater charity to have left him lying 
out there in the pure air until he was ready 
for the pauper s coffin. 

Two rough but sympathetic labourers lifted 
the stricken man into the cart. Then he was 
jolted over the road, a distance of twenty-five 
miles, and when the gloaming had commenced 
to gather, he was finally carried into a white- 
washed ward that was blank, cheerless, and 
desolate. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE "philosopher" HAVING FINISHED HIS 

PART, GOES HOME. 

The official snobbery which had caused so 
many precious hours to be wasted before 
anything was done to relieve poor Nicky 
might verily be said to have signed his death- 
warrant. But those who were thus guilty of 
official murder were not punishable by law. 

The exposure and want of attention had 
greatly accelerated the progress of the disease, 
so that when Nicky was carried into the cold 
and gloomy ward he was in a very critical 
condition. And, incredible as it may seem, 
another two hours passed before the sufferer 
was seen by a medical man. 

Four or five days rolled away, and the 
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disease reached its crisis. The patient bore 
his sufferings heroically. He never murmured 
— he uttered no complaint He did not know 
the nature of the illness from which he suffered, 
nor that he had contracted it in the casual 
ward at Bradford. He was just one more 
victim out of the many thousands who 
annually fall a sacrifice to a system that is at 
once a national disgrace. If casual wards are 
indispensable, it should be within the power 
of the authorities to appoint a medical man to 
inspect the applicants for shelter before being 
admitted, and those who are labouring under, 
or convalescent from, contagious diseases 
should be put by themselves ; for there can 
be little doubt that to the indiscriminate 
mingling of the healthy and the sick tramps 
who nightly congregate in the various wards 
throughout the country, the spread of many 
an epidemic might be traced. Nicky was an 
evidence of this painful truth ; and it might 
also be justly said that he was a victim to 
that weak spot in the Poor Law administra- 
tion, whereby a sick pauper is left entirely to 
the tender mercy, or caprice, or whim of some 
pettifogging Jack-in-office, or incompetent 
parish doctor. 
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• 

At the end of the fifth day it was very clear 
that Nicholas Street, or Nicky the philosopher, 
was in articulo mortis. The doctor when he 
had seen him in the morning had given up 
all hopes of his recovery. In saying "all 
hopes '* I simply use a stereotyped phrase^ 
not that I believe the doctor hoped that 
Nicky would get well again. On the con- 
trary, he possibly thought that Nicky would 
be better out of the way, since he was only a 
burden on the rates. But then it must be 
advanced in Nicky's favour that it was very 
seldom he troubled the rates. He was 
possessed of an independence of spirit that 
positively ennobled him. Work he would 
when he could get work to do. But the 
indelible brand of a pauper's birth was on 
him, and so he was an outcast, and he suffered 
for the sin of those who had brought him into 
the world. 

It is certain that as far as the personages 
in this story are concerned he played no 
unimportant part. And he might be quoted 
as evidence in support of the belief that 
" There is a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
rough hew them how we will." 

But his r6le was not quite finished. He 
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was a link necessary to the completion of the 
chain. I, whose duty it is to chronicle the 
•doings of the persons who figure in the pages 
of this, history, am not responsible for them, 
nor for the acts nor deeds of which these 
persons are the authors. Were it otherwise, 
it is possible that I should be very strongly 
inclined to prolong Nicky's life for an indefi- 
nite term, because I have grown to like the 
fellow, in spite of his illiterate nature, and his 
rags and dirt; for I quite agree with John 
Ranleagh that he had " the heart of a true 
man and the soul of a philosopher." But if 
his time has come I must of necessity let 
him go, however grieved I may feel at the 
parting. 

As the night of the sixth day from the 
time of Nicky being admitted a pauper 
inmate of the Cudthorpe small-pox ward 
grew solemn and still, by reason of the Spirit 
of Sleep which touched all things and hushed 
them to repose, the patient became restless 
and slightly delirious, so that he rambled 
and babbled about many things which in 
that supreme moment passed kaleidoscopic- 
like before his vision. 

There were four more patients in the ward 
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besides himself, and they were all seriously 
ill, so that two night nurses had been told off 
to watch them. One of these nurses was an 
elderly matronly woman, of a kindly dispo- 

• 

sition and a good heart. She had sympathised 
with Nicky in his suffering, and had nursed 
him tenderly. She had received orders on 
this particular night to watch him closely, 
lest in the delirium begotten by the fever 
which was burning in his veins, he should 
attempt to leave his bed, and perhaps do 
mischief to himself and those around him. 

But the man showed no inclination to be 
violent. He was babbling incoherently at 
times, but at others distinctly. 

Now he was a pauper schoolboy again, 
and a victim to the tyranny of the school- 
master. Then he and Sally were roaming 
once more through the beautiful country. 
Tramps the law would call them, though 
they seldom troubled the poor law authorities 
then. But I incline to the term Bohemians; 
it is more expressive-^more poetical. But 
tramps or Bohemians, it matters little. This 
man and woman wandered from place to 
place. And the woman was a woman, tender 
and true, and kind ; and the man loved her — 
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who dares to deny it ? — loved her and was 
happy. He revelled in the country. He 
could not bear the towns ; the quiet villages, 
the shady lanes, the open fields, the deep 
woods — these are what gave him pleasure, 
and he passed his life amongst them. 

He talked of these things, and the nurse 
listened curiously. 

" Ah, how cold it is \" he moaned, as he 
thought of that terrible snowy Christmas Eve, 
when he nursed the head of his dying love in 
the old barn up in the north of England. 
" How cold it is,*' he repeated, " and you, 
my lass, are in a badly way. Let me pull 
some straw over you ; there, that will keep 
you warmer.'* 

He was silent for a little time, and then he 
murmured again, " All night long I nursed 
her, but I couldn't keep the life in ; and w|;ien 
the morning came she was dead. Dead! 
dead!" he repeated solemnly; "poor Sal!" and 
he sighed wearily. 

Who can doubt that the death of this 
woman had altered the man's nature some- 
what? It had made him perhaps a trifle 
more reckless, and may be a little callous, for 
was he not very human ? 
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Presently he rambled again, but on another 
theme. 

" It was a cowardly deed, a cowardly 
deed/' he said, " and yet the murderers were 
not punished. '* 

The nurse had been slightly dozing, but 
she started into wakefulness as she heard this. 

"He didn't do much for me," Nicky went 
on, and the woman listened eagerly, for she 
believed that this was an important revela- 
tion. "He went away shabbily. I wonder 
who he was ?" 

The nurse, in an undertone, called her 
fellow-watcher to the bedside, and the two 
listened, and the first one questioned the 
<lying man. 

" What was this murder you speak of ?" she 
asked. 

He turned his inflamed eyes upon her, and 
seemed dazed for some moments. 

Then he asked angrily : 

" Who said murder ? They threw him 
into the mill stream. I dragged him out" 

**Who did they throw into the mill 
stream ?" 

*^ I don't know his name. He was a 
gentleman. He had a Crimson Star on his 
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breast. That was curious, was it not.'^ A 
Crimson Star. It meant summat, I'll be 
bound for it." 

" But where was this, my poor fellow ?'* 

" Why, in Springdale — Springdale — you 
know Springdale ? I do, I know it well. I 
love the place.*' 

"Who was it who threw this gentleman 
into the stream ?" 

" The Frenchwoman from the Hall. She 
was jealous ; but I saved him. Look here/' 
he suddenly cried as he raised himself slightly 
on his elbow — *' look here, why did they take 
that money and the letter from me ? There 
might have been summat of consequence in 
the letter. I was a fool not to think of that 
before." 

" Who took the letter from you ?" 

" Why, the navvies, don't I tell you. In 
the hut there, in the clay field. They robbed 
me. 

" But what became of the gentleman who 
was thrown into the stream ?" 

" He went away shabbily. He left a letter 
for me, and the navvies took it. Perhaps I 
could have found out who he was if I had had 
that letter. I was a fool to lose it — a fooL 
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But the lights are gone, I can't s6e now/^ 
He had become incoherent again, and sunk 
back on his pillow in a state of exhaustion. 

The two women made a note of what they 
had heard, for they knew from experience 
that, as a rule, great importance was to be 
attached to statements made by the dying 
under such circumstances. 

The patient continued to lie quietly for 
some time. His breathing was stertorous^ 
and he dozed fitfully. In about an hour he 
was rambling again. 

" It is strange how the stars up there go on 
a-blinking, and blinking, and yet they never 
tumble out. I suppose God keeps 'em in. 
It's awfully strange — awfully strange. A 
mystery like, and a fellow like me can't un- 
derstand it. The old woman said as God 
was everybody's friend." 

" So he is," the nufse put in softly as Nicky 
paused. 

" Aye, aye ; but not to the likes of me." 

" Yes — even you." 

"Well, I should like to be His friend, if 
He ain't ashamed of me. But it's awfully 
strange — awfully strange, and I can't make it 
out." 
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Another long pause. The silence of the 
dismal ward is only broken by the low moan- 
ing of the wretched sufferers. The nurses 
doze lightly. The night wears away. 

Nicky is babbling again. 

" It's awfully strange — awfully strange 
about them stars. I lay on my back all 
night long a-watching 'em, and I see 'em a- 
blinking and blinking, and it seemed as if 
they were blinking at me. But I could make 
nowt out of 'em, it's so awfully strange to the 
likes of me. When I was a-lying there on 
my back, I see one big, bright, blue star, and 
thinks I, I should like to go up in that 'ere 
star when I die, and I shall ask my friend 
God to put me there. The old woman said 
as He was everybody's friend, and I shall ask 
Him to be a friend to me if He ain't ashamed 
of me. I shall ask Him to put me up in that 
'ere star, so I shall." Another pause. He 
lies so still that it almost seems as if he would 
never speak again. 

But he does. 

" What have you put all the lights out for^ 
and left me in the dark ? Well, well, perhaps 
it's better that you have, because I will go to 
sleep now." 

14 — 2 
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And he did. 

As the daylight was struggling in through 
the windows, he was perfectly still. 

Nicky the ** philosopher " had fulfilled his 
mission. He had played out his part and 
gone home* 
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CHAPTER XL 

MISFORTUNES NEVER COME ALONE. 

Mr, Dudley remained some time in London 
after his friend TintageFs death. He was 
necessitated to this owing to his Parliamentary 
duties, for he was an active member, and was 
seldom absent from his seat during the 
Session. 

Norman Douglas had returned to India. 
He came up from Springdale soon after his 
uncle left, and having spent some days in 
London, he took his departure vi& Marseilles. 
He affected to be much cut up about his 
cousin. It was true that he was, but not in 
the manner he led his uncle to believe. The 
predominating feeling was one of intense 
bitterness. He had been jilted, scorned. 
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baffled, defied, and he chafed in consequence ; 
and the strongest desire in his heart at that 
time was that circumstances might so order 
things that the triumph would ultimately 
be his. 

Mr. Dudley was affected in a very marked 
degree. The events of the last few months 
had entirely altered, as it were, the current 
of his life. He was a saddened man. It 
was impossible to disguise that fact. The 
most precious hopes that ever he had cher- 
ished were blighted. The goal towards 
which he had pressed for many years he had 
failed to reach ; and in little more than the 
mid-day of life he found himself mourning 
over the ashes which had turned grey on his 
hearth. 

His parting with Norman was affecting. 
He felt as if he were under a deep obliga- 
tion to him, and that it could never be 
repaid. 

And so Douglas went away, glad enough 
to turn his back upon a countr}'^ where it 
was dangerous to his reputation to remain 
longer. 

During his absence from home, Mr. Dudley 
had heard nothing from his daughter. He 
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received many letters from Aunt Deborah 
and his wife, but Edith's flight was never 
referred to. It seemed to be a subject they 
studiously avoided. Mrs. Dudley, however, 
frequently pressed her husband to return, 
^ving as a reason that her health had not 
been so good since his absence, and that she 
had reason to believe that her end was ap- 
proaching. 

Accordingly, at the close of an autumnal 
day he found himself back at Ravenshall. A 
gloomy day it was — wild and wet, and the 
land was sere and brown, and the dead leaves 
lay in heaps, or were caught up by the west 
wind and whirled round and round with a 
melancholy rustling. Mr. Dudley's house 
had grown distasteful to him. The stately 
and magnificent pile, with all its wealthy sur- 
roundings, had ceased to charm him, for its 
light had gone. The girl who had been the 
light of his hearth was no longer there to 
make the house musical with her young voice, 
or to cheer him with her bright smile, and 
so his heart was cold. What were all the 
surroundings to him now — his riches, his 
connections, his high position ? They could 
not bring him back one moment of the peace 
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he had known. He was cognisant of this. 
He realised the truth in its fullest details ; 
and yet with the strange inconsistency of 
human nature, he fretted over his wounded 
pride. That was the weak point. His posi- 
tion had been compromised. To set himself 
right with his numerous friends and relations, 
it was necessary to enter into explanations, 
and that he shrank, from. The very thought 
of it galled him. And as he crossed the 
threshold of his deserted home, he felt as if 
he should never hold his head up again 
amongst his fellow-men. The whole place 
seemed lonely and cold, and the moment he 
stood once more within the shadow of Aunt 
Deborah's influence, he inwardly shuddered. 
And, perhaps for the very first time in his life, 
he began to have a faint idea that much of his 
sorrow was in the main due to her. She had 
ever rested as a cloud on his home life, 
and as a consequence that life had been 
blighted. 

He was not long before he sought the 
presence of his wife, and the meeting was an 
affecting one. For he could not close his 
eyes to the fact that Mrs. Dudley had altered 
very much since he had been away. She had 
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grown weaker and more helpless, and the 
attacks of prostration from which she had 
long suffered had now become more fre- 
quent, and each one threatened to snap the 
slender thread that bound her to things 
mortal. But she was as gentle, as uncom- 
plaining, as patient as ever. She welcomed 
her husband's return thankfully. The days 
were so long, and the place so dull when he 
was away. But she had never been selfish 
enough to wish him to give up any of his 
pleasures, or forego any of his engagements 
for her sake. Though now the time had 
come when she felt that it would not be 
wise to longer refrain from telling him all 
that Edith had told her. And it was for this 
reason she had urged him to return. 

" I need scarcely ask if you have heard 
anything of our child ?" she remarked by way 
of opening the subject. 

" I have not." 

*' Then I can give you some information, 
John." 

" Indeed." 

" Yes. But I want you to be very pa- 
tient and forbearing. To listen calmly to 
me, and if any ill feeling should arise 
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in your heart, keep it down for all our 
sakes/' 

** What do you mean ?" he queried eagerly 
as a terrible thought rushed through his brain, 
for her words seemed ominous. They were 
suggestive of a something which tried to take 
shape in his mind, but which he endeavoured 
to strangle. 

" I asked you to listen to me calmly, John ; 
but you are getting excited already," she an- 
swered. " I wish to talk to you about Edith. 
I want to plead for her." 

" Ah, this is terrible," cried Mr. Dudley, as 
his wife's words seemed to confirm his worst 
thoughts. " I can understand that you as her 
mother must naturally be anxious to screen 
her faults. That is in accordance with a law 
of nature. But I cannot understand how you 
can expect me to take the same lenient view 
as yourself." 

"John, you are very premature in your 
judgment," his wife remarked sorrowfully. 
" However guilty or disobedient our child 
may have been, and I think that the strongest 
charge that can be brought against her is one 
of indiscretion, we should not lose sight of the 
fact that she is still our daughter, and that 
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many palliative circumstances may be urged 
in her defence." 

" Perhaps you are right, Jane ; but the 
truth cannot be denied that she disgraced 
herself by her connection with the vagabond, 
John Ranleagh ; and then, as if that were not 
enough, she brings sorrow and dishonour 
upon me by running away from her home, 
and by this time has by no doubt joined the 
scamp in an unholy alliance." 

**The very thought of such a thing is 
monstrous, husband," cried Mrs. Dudley ex- 
citedly. 

** There, there, my dear, do not put your- 
self out of the way like that. Perhaps I am 
a little hasty in my conclusions. Still her 
conduct is such that it is quite open to the 
construction I have put upon it." 

" You do your child a gross wrong, an un- 
pardonable wrong, John, for which you will 
be sorry. I can vouch for it that she has 
not joined the man whom you are pleased to 
style a vagabond and a scamp, neither of 
which terms do I think he is deserving of. 
Moreover, I may inform you that Edith has 
no knowledge of his whereabouts, and that 
she went away entirely at my suggestion." 
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*' At your suggestion, Jane I" cried Mr. 
Dudley, in utter astonishment, and as if he 
doubted the evidence of his own ears. 

" Yes, it was I who advised her to take 
this step." 

" Some explanation then is needed," her 
husband answered firmly, and with just a. 
touch of anger in his tone. 

" You shall have it," his wife replied. " I 
felt that in advising her to go away I was 
acting wisely, and in the interest of all parties 
concerned. We must not forget that Aunt 
Deborah has long rendered the poor girl's 
life almost a burden ; and we must also re- 
member the unfortunate circumstances that 
have necessitated her being left a great deal 
to her own [resources. To these things her 
connection with John Ranleagh is due. She 
wanted sympathy, he gave it to her. She 
wanted companionship ; she found it with 
him. She wanted love, and he supplied that 
want." 

"He is a villain," Mr Dudley muttered 
between his clenched teeth. 

" There I differ from you ; I believe him 
to be the very soul of honour, though greatly 
lacking in discretion. But if vituperation is 
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needed, let it be light, for John Ranleagh is 
your daughter's husband." 

Mr. Dudley had been reclining on a couch 
near his wife, but as she made the revelation 
he started to his feet, and as his -usually 
florid face grew almost pallid, he ejaculated : 
" Good God, Jane, surely this is a grim 
joke ! It would be better for you to tell me 
that she was in her grave. I should have 
held her memory sacred then, but as it is 
now I— I—" 

" Hush, John," his wife whispered. " She 
is your child, your only child." 

" Why do you remind me of that painful 
fact ?" he cried, as he pressed his hand to his 
forehead, and paced the room excitedly. 
" Her husband — married — married to him. 
Great Heavens! I think it will drive me 
mad." Then he turned suddenly upon his 
wife — "What proof have you of this mar- 
riage ?" he demanded. 

" The girl's own confession." 

" Have you any reason to doubt the truth 
of it ?" 

'' None." 

" Would to God she were dead !" 

" Do not give utterance to such a profane 
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thought, John. I admit that the poor girl 
has been reckless and foolish, but we, her 
parents, ought surely to be able to make some 
allowance for her. Take her to your heart 
again, for long after I have gone she will be 
a link that will bind you to life. She is your 
daughter. I am her mother. Let me plead 
for her." 

Mr. Dudley was greatly agitated. The 
revelation so annihilated every hope he had 
cherished with reference to Edith that the 
effect it had upon him can scarcely be de- 
scribed. His pride rose up as it were and 
beat down the natural feelings of the father's 
heart He could only think of his girl now 
with bitterness. What he might do in the 
future was left for the future to reveal. 

" Jane," he said, " during our married life 
I do not think I have ever denied you any 
reasonable request. I do not say that even 
the request you now make is unreasonable, 
for a mother s love is generally so strong 
that it prompts her to screen her child's faults; 
but this request I must and do deny you. I 
do not admit that my love is less strong than 
your own, but I assert that my sense of duty 
— duty to myself, to my family, to my fellow- 
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men — is the first consideration. This girl has 
brought disgrace upon me — 3, disgrace I fear 
I shall never be able to live down. How am 
I ever to hold my head up again in the world ? 
The scandal will leak out, men will talk of it ; 
and I shall have to bear the taunts of ill- 
natured people until my life will become 
burdensome. I think I could have forgiven 
her for anything but this. Any other folly 
might have been overlooked, but if she has 
bound herself to the low-bred, deceitful vaga- 
bond it is irrevocable, and the peaceful old 
age I had looked forward to and hoped for 
will be a childless and sorrowful one." 

" You do not argue well, John," his wife 
answered. " I can fully understand how 
terrible the disappointment must be to you, 
and I am not surprised that you should feel it 
keenly. But such cases are unhappily not 
rare. The world is ill-natured enough to say 
bitter things, but you should also be man 
enough to treat them with that dignified con- 
tempt they merit. It matters not to you, or 
should not matter, what men may think. 
You have done your duty to Edith. And if 
she had been subject to a less rigid and more 
homely rule, it is possible she would not have 
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taken such a foolish step. It is painful for 
me to have to say anything that may reflect 
upon my poor sister, but I cannot disguise 
the truth that she is not fitted for the training 
of a young girl's ideas. This certainly should 
weigh in Edith's favour, and since we cannot 
undo what has been done, the unpleasant 
difficulty should be faced boldly. Your 
daughter is the lawful wife of this man, and 
however much you may be inclined to con- 
demn the rash step she has taken^. it will 
not mend matters to be wrath with her. Re- 
cognise her husband. Place him in a position 
so that you need not be ashamed of owning 
him, and rest assured it will bring you happi- 
ness in the future." 

** Never, Jane, never !*' Mr. Dudley ex- 
claimed emphatically. " I cast the girl off, 
and my house shall know her no more.'* 

" Ah, John, this is a harsh and unjust de- 
cision. For my sake revoke it.*' 

" For your sake, wife, I will do much, but 
in this matter I will have my own way. The 
girl has been false to me. It is not too much 
to say that she has blighted my life, and how- 
ever harsh my judgment may appear, it is war- 
ranted. I shut her out of my heart as I shut 
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her out of my home. And her name shall 
never more cross my lips, if I can avoid it." 

•* Oh, John, John," moaned his wife in the 
agony of her grief, and almost gasping for 
breath, for the excitement had been too much 

for her, " you are cruel, unjust " Then 

she suddenly ceased speaking, and he was 
horrified to see that her face was like marble. 
She had laid her head back upon the pil- 
lows, and her hands had dropped by her 
side. 

He sprang forward and put his arm round her 
and called her by her name. Then he rushed 
to the bell and pulled it violently, and while 
its sonorous clanging was startling the quiet 
household, he threw himself with a wail of 
pain at his dead wife's feet The diseased 
heart, unable to bear the mental strain 
brought to bear upon it, had suddenly 
stopped, and John Dudley was not only 
childless but wifeless ; and into his once 
peaceful home had come desolation, and a 
sorrow that so long as he should live would 
leave its indelible brand upon him. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



AJAX. 



The scene changes. Ravenshall, darkened 
by the calamities that had come upon it, 
must for a time be left Its lord bows his 
head in the dust and mourns for a dead wife . 
and a lost child ; but so we must leave him, 
while we follow the fortunes of some of the 
other characters who play conspicuous parts 
in this history. 

We go to far-away Russia. It is autumn, 
and the little town of Simbirsk, on the banks 
of the Volga, is holding high-jinks, for it is 
the annual carnival or fair. The people of 
Simbirsk are a hard-toiling people. Their 
lives are monotonous and pleasureless, so 
that when these annual gatherings come 
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round, they give themselves up to a few days 
of wild revelry. The scene is an animated 
and exciting one. Above the sky is blue and 
clear. On the outskirts of the town there is 
a collection of booths and shows. Crowds of 
persons of all ages and both sexes are there, 
and it almost seems as if every nation 
was represented. Debauched Germans are 
sprawling or tumbling about. Cute Yankees 
are trying to trade with grim-visaged, black- 
bearded, Muscovite Jews. Sallow - faced 
Russian peasants laugh and joke and quar- 
rel with some French and English sailors 
who trade on the Volga. Here <in Ethi- 
opian is performing some feats of legerde- 
main, and there a roguish-eyed, red-faced 
pedlar is trying with his blarney to cajole 
some pretty peasant girls into purchasing 
cheap jewellery. 

A Babel of the most discordant sounds 
fills the air. There are th^ clashing of cym- 
bals, the beating of drums, the blaring of 
trumpets, the jangling of bells, the shouts 
and laughter and cries of the thousands of 
people; there are the roaring choruses of 
the singers, the wild hallooing of drunken 
people. 

15—2 
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In one part of the fair there is a Punch's 
show — absolutely a Punch's show in Russia — 
and the squeak of the puppet rises clear and 
distinct even above the other sounds. There 
are acrobats and dancing dogs, and fat women, 
and living skeletons, and performing monkeys, 
and conjurers, and gambling tables, and circus 
riders, and mummers. And in and out 
amongst the moving, surging crowd the 
Russian Mojiks move nimbly, uttering their 
peculiar cry, as they offer quass, tea, meat- 
pies, hard eggs, and salted cucumbers for 
sale ; their stock-in-trade being carried on a 
wooden tray which they balance cleverly on 
their heads. 

The sights and sounds are almost enough 
to make one dizzy. The moving crowds, the 
waving flags, the flashing vehicles, the round- 
abouts, the swings, the motley groups, the mul- 
tiplicity of colours bewilder one, and as a 
contrast to all the confusion, the grey-coated • 
polizies, or policemen, move amongst the 
crowd, silently and nimbly, watchful and ruth- 
less, pouncing now and again upon some 
drunken reveller, and conveying him off to 
prison amid the shouts and derision of the 
spectators. 
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Not the least attractive show in the fair is 
Manetti's Menagerie. The brawny Manetti, 
as he stands upon the steps, and with whip in 
hand, and his neck encircled by the huge boa- 
constrictor, expatiates upon the merits of his un- 
paralleled exhibition,is the object of much inte- 
rest Hespeaks Russfluently, and he jokes and 
laughs with the crowd, and keeps them in a roar. 
He is doing a thriving business. The people 
struggle up the steps, and fight and jostle each 
other for the privilege of getting in first. 

John Ranleagh takes the money, and his 
fingers are kept moving as fast as they pos- 
sibly can go in giving out the checks and 
drawing in the copecks. 

John occupies Signora Manetti's place, for 
since the menagerie left Springdale the show- 
man's wife had left the world. It had been 
Manetti's intention to go to London from the 
Yorkshire village, but he saw reason to alter 
his intention, and went to Hull instead. Here 
he took passage for himself and wild beasts 
and paraphernalia in two different steamers 
for Revel in the Gulf of Finland. At Revel 
Mrs. Manetti commenced to sicken, and in a 
fortnight's time she was in her grave. From 
Revel the show worked across the country in 
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a south-easterly direction to Moscow, and all 
along the route, to use a common expression, 
Manetti coined money. The loss of his wife 
was a great blow to him, for he had been 
much attached to her. But he was not the 
man to go into sackcloth and ashes and waste 
time in useless wailings, and so he went on 
accumulating heaps of money, and seemed to 
become more and more attached to his 
adopted son Rococo. 

From Moscow a southern route was shaped 
towards Odessa, from which port Manetti had 
been ih the habit on previous occasions of 
returning to England, when there was no 
longer any business to be done in Russia- 
John Ranleagh, since joining the menagerie, 
had never had any cause to regret the step he 
had taken. That is so far as his connection 
with Manetti went. His great trouble was 
the manner in which he had been compelled 
to part from his young wife. He thought of 
her night and day. It was seldom she was 
absent from his thoughts, and he chafed at 
the cruel fate that separated him from her. 
He drew consolation, however, from the fact 
that his pecuniary position was improving 
wonderfully. This travelling showman busi- 
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ness was a profitable one, if it was nothing 
else. He often reproached himself for having 
» been so careless as to lose sight of Nicky. 
He had gone to the railway station in accord- 
ance with the arrangement he had made in 
the note, but, as the reader is already aware, 
Nicky did not come. John was terribly 
disappointed, and he tried to discover his 
preserver, but without avail. And so there 
was no alternative but to resign himself to 
the inevitable with the best grace he could. 
And this John did, for he was by no means 
of a melancholy temperament. And although 
he was sadly cut up at having to leave the 
quiet village where he had known so much 
happiness, and the wife for whom he cherished 
so much love and respect, he nevertheless 
looked forward hopefully to the future, and 
with a firm belief that time would set matters 
right again. 

His relations with Manetti were of the 
most agreeable description. He found him 
honest, kind, and generous to a fault He 
left the entire commercial management of 
the business in Ranleagh s hands. And the 
constant change of scene, and the many 
different people he came in contact with were 
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sufficient to keep John from dwelling too 
deeply upon his own troubles. 

Between him and Rococo there had sprung 
up a very warm friendship, notwithstanding 
that the lion-tamer was reserved and a little 
moody. But he was brave, unassuming, and 
warm-hearted ; qualities that, in John's eyes, 
compensated for any deficiency there might 
have been in other respects. 

Rococo never spoke of himself. His 
history and birth were subjects upon which 
he was peculiarly reserved. And though he 
called Manetti father, he had confessed to a 
knowledge that there was no relationship of 
any kind between them ; but that Manetti 
had adopted him from a very early age, and 
since then had been one of the kindest and 
best of fathers. 

Like his adopted father, Rococo spoke Russ 
fluently, and the two men were treated with 
the greatest amount of respect and consi- 
deration wherever they went. But in John 
Ranleagh's case it was somewhat different. 
He found that his nationality was against 
him. The fact of his being an Englishman 
subjected him to a good deal of unpleasant 
badinage at times. But in spite of this he 
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got on very well under the protection of his 
colleague the showman. 

With the exception of Mrs. Manetti's 
death, nothing unusual had occurred to inter- 
rupt the even tenor of their everyday life 
since leaving England. A life that was cer- 
tainly as full of excitement and change as the 
most thorough Bohemian could desire. It 
was seldom the show remained more than one 
week in a place, and often not more than two 
days, so that no one was likely to suffer much 
from the time hanging heavily on his hands. 
Manetti had been over the route several 
times before, and he so arranged his plans as 
to generally manage to be in all the towns at 
the time of the annual fairs, while for the 
villages he relied upon procuring a vacant 
piece of ground whereon to pitch his tent for 
two or three days. This class of exhibition 
was greatly in favour with the Russian 
people. They patronised it largely, while 
Rococo's performance never failed to win for 
him the most enthusiastic applause. The 
simple-minded peasants looked upon him 
with wonder, almost with awe. They were 
puzzled to account for the wonderful power 
he exercised over the savage brutes with 
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which he performed. And that they should 
wonder was certainly not strange, for between 
the performer and his animals there seemed 
to exist the mgst perfect understanding. The 
man was fond of the beasts, and the beasts 
were fond of the man. At all events they 
did his bidding apparently with alacrity, and 
the performances he put them through were 
certainly startling. He seemed to possess 
some strange means of fascinating these 
beasts. The power of his wonderful eyes sub- 
dued them even in their fiercest moods. 
Often when they quarrelled among them- 
selves^ he would enter the den fearlessly, and 
without any force he would separate the com- 
batants, so that they would come and lick his 
hands and fawn upon him. His power lay 
in his strong determination, and his large 
brilliant eyes. 

His favourite animal amongst those with 
which he performed was an exceedingly large 
and tremendously powerful lion named Ajax. 
A brute that was magnificent in its strength, 
and yet as docile as a lamb with Rococo. 
Ajax was thoroughly under the influence of 
the performer. He rejoiced when his master 
came, and whined when he went away. 
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Rococo was proud of this beast, and looked 
after its wants and comforts with as much 
solicitude as he might have shown for a 
young child. 

He often recounted to John Ranleagh the 
difficulty he had experienced at first in taming 
Ajax. The beast was savage and stubborn, 
and seemed to have resolved not to yield to 
any power, but be the very king of the kings 
of the forest. But the man was determined 
and skilful. It was human intellect opposed 
to brute power. 

Ajax and Rococo quarrelled much at first, 
or rather the quarrel was nearly always on 
the side of Ajax. But there had come a day 
when the quarrel had assumed serious pro- 
portions. The pupil seemed to have made 
up his mind to defy the master, and the 
master was equally determined to subdue the 
pupil, and so it came to war. There was a 
combat, short, terrible, but decisive. Ajax 
buried his fangs in the leg of the tamer, but 
•without for one second losing nerve, Rococo 
struck the animal a tremendous blow over 
the temple with a heavy whip, which he 
always carried in the earlier stages of training. 
This turned the scale in his favour. Ajax 
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recoiled, and crouching down half stunned in 
the corner of his den confessed himself 
beaten. 

From that day a better understanding 
existed between the man and the brute, 
though they both bore evidence, in the shape 
of indelible scars, of each other's prowesa 
Ajax was certainly subdued for the time, but 
some of the men connected with the men- 
agerie, and who had been used to animals all 
their lives, predicted that the day would come 
when the terrible beast would rise in rebel- 
lion again, when his master was less prepared 
for the attack. These predictions, however, 
never troubled Rococo, He laughed at the 
men's fears, and he was in the habit of saying 
to Ranleagh : 

"John, I love that old brute, and if ever 
he kills me he will be an ungrateful wretch, 
though it would be no disgrace to be killed 
in giving battle to such a noble animal." 

Manetti often exhibited considerable anxiet ^ 
when he saw his adopted son enter the der> 
of lions and tigers. It was evident that he 
himself had fears and doubts, and though h(t 
did not express them loudly, he repeatedly: 
urged the ** tamer" to give up the per- 
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formance. But Rococo resolutely refused, 
on the grounds that it was the principal 
feature of the show, and if it were cut out of 
the programme, there would be a consider- 
able failing off in the receipts. In answer to 
this objection, Manetti urged that that was of 
no great consequence, as they had accumulated 
sufficient money to enable them to retire any 
day comfortably. But Rococo would reply 
that he couldn't exist now without the excite- 
ment of his "profession,'^ and this would 
clinch the argument for a time, but only for 
a time, as Manetti took every opportunity to 
renew it. 

John Ranleagh had grown to be a great 
favourite with Manetti, especially since the 
death of Mrs. Manetti. The most perfect 
confidence and good-fellowship in all matters 
of business existed between the showman 
and his partner. But on the subject of his 
past life, Manetti was singularly reticent. 
There had been times when John had tried 
to draw him out, but had invariably failed to 
elicit anything, though on one of these 
occasions, soon after the death of his wife, 
Manetti had gone so far as to say that some 
day he would, when he knew John better, 
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impart a most important secret to him, but 
up to the point at which this history has 
reached he had not done so. On one 
particular occasion, however, he had given 
Ranleagh a sealed letter, having first exacted 
a solemn promise that he would not break 
the seal excepting in the event of his 
(Manetti's) death. He would then find 
instructions in the letter as to the disposal 
of a small iron box containing papers, and 
which the showman carefully guarded and 
treasured. 

Night falls upon Simbirsk. The noise of 
revelry dies away. The drunken Germans 
are all marched off by the polizies. The 
peasants go off to their huts, and crack nuts, 
and drink tea, over the pine wood splinter 
fires. The shows are closed. The tired 
mummers creep to their beds. There is 
silence, which contrasts strangely with the 
roar and din of the day. The night is fine, 
and the star-lit river gleams whitely. Peace 
has fallen too upon Manetti's menagerie. 
Some of the nocturnal animals, in accordance 
with the instincts of their natures, are pacing 
restlessly to and fro in their cages, but the 
majority of them are still, if not asleep. In 
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several large iron pans, placed in different 
parts of the enclosure, huge fires blaze, for 
the air is cold, and the animals have to be 
kept warm. Manetti, having counted up his 
day's receipts, and secured the money in an 
iron chest, has gone to bed, for he is tired 
and jaded. 

John Ranleagh and the lion-tamer have 
not yet retired. They are enjoying a pipe 
and a game of cribbage, as is their wont after 
the day's business is over, in Rococo's van. 
This van is a snug, comfortable, well-furnished 
apartment on wheels ; a small stove on one 
side diffuses a pleasant warmth ; a few water- 
colour sketches and one or two oil-paintings 
are hung round the place ; and heavy scarlet 
curtains screen the sleeping from the sitting 
apartment. 

Rococo has divested himself of the dress 
he wears during his performances. His feet 
are encased in fur-lined slippers, and his well- 
made and powerful figure shows to advantage 
in a tightly-fitting jacket, trimmed with fur at 
the collar and cuffs, and down the front 
Resting on two hooks, on one side of the 
caravan, is a gun, and below it, on a small 
table, are some pistols, and the loaded 
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whip which the performer uses in the day- 
time. 

The two men are intent upon their game. 
Before each of them a steaming glass of punch 
stands, and they are both smoking. 

•* Fifteen two, and two are four, and a 
pair are six, and a run are twelve,'* says 
John, and he pegs the number on the 
board. 

It is Rococo's crib. He counts his hand 
and says : 

" Peg me fourteen, John." 

He throws his hand down and takes up 
the crib cards ; but just as he commences 
to count, he stops suddenly and listens, 
for he hears something that is evidently un- 
usual. 

** What is the matter ?" asks John as he 
notices a strange expression on his partner s 
face. 

** Hush I Do you hear anything ?" Rococo 
queries. 

John listens breathlessly for a minute, and 
then in alarm answers : 

" Yes. There is some animal sniffing round 
the caravan." 

" Something is loose," Rococo says as he 
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rises gently, for experience has taught him 
what the sounds mean. 

He goes to the table, opens a small drawer, 
and takes therefrom a powder-flask, and a tin 
case containing steel-tipped conical bullets. 
He loads and caps two of the pistols, and 
giving one to John, he places the other in 
his belt, and taking up the loaded whip, he 
says : 

" Don't you stir out of the van unless I call 
you, or you see that there is necessity for 
it. I am used to the animals and you are 
not." 

He moves to the door, opens it cautiously, 
and peers out John stands behind him. His 
heart beats rapidly, for the suspense is ter- 
rible, and it is one of those moments when 
a man feels as if by intuition that something 
is going to happen, but he knows not what, 
nor from what quarter the danger may 
come. 

The fires have burnt low. The shutters 
are up at most of the cages, and they 
look red in the glow from the burning 
coke. 

At one end of the show Rococo sees a 
pair of eyes that gleam savagely as the 

vou II. 16 
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light falls upon them. The eyes are glaring 
at him ; he starts back into the van and 
exclaims — 

** Good God ! Ajax is loose." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A FIGHT TO THE DEATH. 

" Good God ! Ajax is loose." 

The words fell ominously on Ranleagh's 
ears. He knew the immense power of the 
huge brute, and the difficulty there would be 
in capturing it when once it fully realised that 
it was at liberty. 

" What are you going to do ?" he asked as 
soon as he had sufficiently recovered from his 
surprise. 

"Get the animal back into his den," 
Rococo answered calmly as he took off his 
jacket and drew on a long pair of boots that 
came up to the thighs. Then he took a 
sheathed dagger from a drawer and thrust it 
into his belt with his pistol, and having thus 

16 — 2 
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prepared himself he went to the door again 
and blew a small whistle twice. It was an 
understood signal of alarm, and in a very few 
minutes Manetti and the men attached to 
the establishment had sprung from their beds 
and with their heads out of the doors of their 
respective caravans, were inquiring to know 
the cause of alarm, 

*' Keep silent all of you/' was Rococo's 
answer. " Ajax is loose. Remember my 
instructions," turning to Ranleagh, " do not 
stir from the place unless I tell you. Take 
down the gun there ; it is heavily loaded. If 
I give you the word, shoot the animal, but not 
without my order." 

The brave fellow went down the steps, 
keeping his whip behind him. As soon as 
he touched the ground the lion seemed to 
challenge him to mortal combat with a 
terrific roar that startled the other animals 
in the show into active life, and almost froze 
the blood in the veins of the men who 
listened. 

Manetti had armed himself with a heavily 
loaded gun, and the servants had caught up 
iron bars which they always kept in their 
sleeping places ready for an emergency. 
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But nobody spoke. They were all drilled 
how to act in such a case. They waited in 
breathless anxiety. 

Rococo moved a few feet towards where 
the brute was crouched, and called it by its 
name. 

'' Ajax, Ajax !" 

The animal answered him with a low 
growl and an angry whisk of the tail. It 
might have been imagined— and perhaps it 
was so — that Ajax remembered his former 
fight with the man. Then he was a prisoner 
confined in a narrow space, and consequently 
at a disadvantage. Now he was free and on 
equal terms, and determined to retrieve his 
honour by trying conclusions with his con- 
querer. 

It was a war of retaliation ; the forces op- 
posed were a ferocious and tremendous brute 
against an armed, powerful, and resolute 
man. 

It was a terrible moment The human 
hearts beat wildly, and the human brains 
throbbed, and more than one of the on- 
lookers felt giddy with a sense of sickening 
fear. The other animals were sniffing angrily 
at the bars of their cages, the monkeys were 
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chattering confusedly and the parrots were 
screeching madly. 

" For the love of God come away T' cried 
Manetti, as the lion roared once more. 
"Come away, I beseech you, and let me 
shoot the brute." 

Rococo held up his hand as a signal for 
his father to keep quiet, and then approach- 
ing nearer to the animal he called it coaxingly 
by its name, all the time keeping his eyes 
fixed upon it 

Ajax was evidently uneasy. Its teeth were 
shut, but its lips twitched up and down and 
its eyes moved restlessly from side to side, 
and every few seconds the animal whisked 
its massive tail savagely, as if it meant it as a 
signal that it was anxious for the combat to 
begin. But Rococo showed no such anxiety. 
He still stared fixedly at the brute, and ap- 
proached very gradually foot by foot until 
he was within reach of the lion. Then he 
very gently and slowly put out his hand until 
he was enabled to touch Ajax's great head. 
He caressed and coaxed the animal, which 
seemed to yield to the influence, for its lips 
ceased to twitch, its eyes half-closed, and it 
let its jaws fall upon its fore-paws like a dog. 
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It was a proud moment for Manetti. He 
was proud of his adopted son, and he felt 
that he had triumphed, and that nothing re- 
mained now but to secure the brute with 
ropes and get him back into his cage. The 
employes, who were prepared with stout 
lashings, made a movement to go forward, 
but this movement was premature. Ajax 
uttered a startling growl, and rose quickly to 
his feet, and displayed his formidable teeth. 
Rococo put out his hand again, but opening 
his terrific jaws, the lion drew back a pace, 
and uttering a roar that almost seemed to 
shake the ground, he prepared to spring. 

A large square box that answered the 
double purpose of a seat and storage-place 
for ropes and tools stood in the centre of the 
show, and behind this Rococo darted. Ajax 
bounded forward, clearing the box and the 
man, and alighting on the ground with a 
terrible thud He was thoroughly aroused 
now. His tail was switching quickly back- 
wards and forwards, his eyes were glaring 
and his jaws were wide open. Rococo had 
sprung round to the other side of the box 
and stood facing the enraged animal 

" Shall I fire ?" cried Manetti in alarm.. 
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" No,** answered Rococo. 

The man and the beast stood staring at 
each other. The one firm and dauntless, the 
other growling fitfully, and whisking the saw- 
dust on the ground about in clouds as he 
lashed his tail. 

Suddenly and unexpectedly the lion sprang 
again, but quite as suddenly Rococo stooped 
and the brute missed him, and before it had 
recovered its balance from the spring, the 
man turned round quickly and dealt the 
animal a fearful blow over the head with the 
loaded whip. 

The first blood had been drawn, and it was 
war now to the death. The ponderous Ajax 
seemed to reel for a moment from the effects 
of the blow, and then with a savage growl, 
and before his antagonist could get to the 
other side of the box, he sprang on to him, 
and man and beast went down together. 

With the quickness of thought Rococo 
snatched his dagger from his belt, for fortu- 
nately his right arm was disengaged, and 
raising the weapon he plunged it with the full 
force of his powerful muscles into the lion's 
chest At the same instant Manetti, Ran- 
leagh, and the other men rushed forward 
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with a simultaneous cry of horror, but the lion 
rose, and planting one of its massive paws on 
the breast of the prostrate man, who was per- 
fectly still, and covered with blood, it stood at 
bay, with its enormous jaws fully distended. 

It was truly a life and death struggle now. 
Manetti called upon the men to strike with 
their bars, and raising his gun, and telling 
Ranleagh to do the same, fired. One or both 
of the bullets took effect, but apparently only 
slightly, for with a savage roar, Ajax struck 
his fallen master a terrific blow on the chest, 
and then bounded forward. The men rushed 
away and sought the first shelter they could. 
Maddened with pain the beast tore round the 
menagerie, and capsizing one of the fire-pans, 
the burning brands were scattered amongst 
an immense heap of straw that was piled at 
one end. Then as if the creature was en- 
dowed with reasoning powers it stood before 
the burning straw defying the approach of the 
men. 

The horror of the moment cannot be 
described. Both Manetti and Ranleagh had 
reloaded their guns and fired simultaneously 
again. The lion reeled, but did not fall. Up 
mounted the flames with fearful rapidity, en- 
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wreathing the nearest van, which was used 
as a storehouse, and contained a large quantity 
of naphtha, gunpowder, and other inflammable 
substances. 

The lion seemed to gloat over the destruc- 
tion it was causing. It moved forward a pace 
or two, and with savage spite seized the arm 
of Rococo, who was to all appearance dead, 
in its great jaws, and crushed the limb^ into 
splinters. 

"For the love of God, Ranleagh, let us 
save the poor fellow T cried Manetti. "Men, 
a hundred pounds to him who kills the lion I" 

Manetti caught up a crowbar and rushed 
out, followed by John, who clubbed his gun. 
Without a moment's hesitation they ap- 
proached the lion, which drew back a few 
paces preparatory to a spring. Ranleagh 
darted forward, and dragged the body of 
Rococo away. The animal sprang, but down 
came Manetti's bar, striking the beast over 
the knee of one of its fore-legs, and pardy 
disabling it. 

" Carry my son away, carry my son away !" 
cried Manetti, his heart almost bursting with 
grief as he saw the mangled and inanimate 
form of the lion-tamen 
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Ranleagh dropped his gun, and stooping 
raised the body up by a desperate effort, and 
struggled with it up the ladder, and to the 
front of the show. Yelling with pain, and in- 
furiated with madness, the lion tore about the 
place, scattering the other fire-pans, and defy- 
ing his foes. 

The awfulness of the scene beggars all 
description. The storage van was enveloped 
in flames, which had reached the roof, and 
were rushing from cage to cage, firing the 
straw, and frenzing the animals confined. 
The roaring of the tigers and lions, the yell 
of the hyaenas, the howling of the wolves, thp 
frantic screeching of the birds, the piteous 
cries of the monkeys, mingled with the fierce 
crackling of the hungry flames, which seemed 
to lick the woodwork and the wretched 
animals confined behind the bars with savage 
delight. I say that the unparalleled horror of 
thesef things can scarcely be realised by any 
stretch of imagination on the part of the 
reader. No wonder, then, if the brains of the 
men who were forced to be witnesses almost 

* 

gave way, and their hearts well-nigh stood 
still with deadly fear. 

The author of the mischief, Ajax, was still 
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at bay. He was roaring, and howling with 
pain, and it was evident he was growing 
weaken Nerved ahnost to the desperation 
of madness, Manetti rushed forward. His 
great chest heaved with the agony that was 
torturing him. Clutching his bar with a vice- 
like grip, he raised it in the air. The mus- 
cles of his arms worked like cords, his eyes 
seemed to be starting from his head, the veins 
in his temples were fearfully distended, and 
his teeth were clenched. With a great swing- 
ing blow he brought his weapon down upon 
the lion's head, crushing in its skull, so that 
the brute rolled over — dead. 

Manetti had slain Ajax, but the menagerie 
was on fire from one end to the other, and 
almost simultaneously with the fall . of the 
escaped lion, a terrific explosion shook the 
ground, and caused the men to stagger. The 
storage van had blown up* 

The flames roared now with increased fury, 
and swirled around the dens, so that the 
caged brutes driven to fearful madness by the 
torturing fire lashed themselves against the 
bars, which in turn yielding liberated the 
wretched animals. Some half dead with 
burns fell to the ground^ and rolled over and 
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over In their agony, uttering the most heart- 
rending cries. The less injured beasts rushed 
about trying to escape from the enclosure, and 
many of them in their madness sprang into 
the flames and met with a speedy death. 

There were lions, and tigers, and hyaenas> 
jackals, wolves, jaguars, llamas, and a hun- 
dred other beasts, and birds, and animals, 
tearing about in wild confusion, howling and 
roaring and screaming piteously; snapping 
and snarling at each other, and even tearing 
their own flesh as the fire tortured them. The 
mingled cries and sounds were almost suffi- 
cient to make those who heard them think 
that the end of the world had come, and that 
soon the sound of the last trump would be 
heard, and the dead would rise from their 
graves. 

When the explosion took place, and fore- 
seeing the doom that threatened all thitigs, 
Manetti called upon his men to save them- 
selves, and then with his heart almost stand- 
ing still with terror as he thought of the fate 
of his poor boy, he rushed out. 

Alarmed by the fire and the sound of the 
guns all the people round about had hurried 
from their beds, but when they found that the 
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menagerie was in flames, they shrank tremb- 
lingly away again, for though they might 
have conquered the flames, they could not 
hope to subdue the maddened and savage 
animals, whose roars made the night 
hideous. 

A few willing hands, however, were found 
to assist Manetti in disconnecting his own 
living caravan, and dragging it to a place of 
safety. 

John Ranleagh carried the body of the 
unfortunate Rococo out of the menagerie 
and into the caravan of a neighbouring show. 
He laid the poor fellow, who was still breath- 
ing, on the floor. The lion-tamer was satu- 
rated with blood, his arm was splintered to 
fragments, and his chest was crushed in. 
His flannel shirt was torn to ribbons, and as 
John bent over the dying man, he was 
astounded to see that on the breast was a 
Crimson Star. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE MUTTERINGS OF THE STORM. 

Rococo opened his eyes— dim and glazed 
they were now — and he fixed them on Ran- 
leagh, as if trying to recognise him. But 
the poor brain was all confused. Some- 
thing like a smile passed over his pallid 
and blood-splashed features. He murmured 
faintly : 

" Ajax has conquered me." 

Then there was a great rattling in the 
throat; the mangled body was convulsed 
with a spasm, and Rococo, the lion-tamer, 
was dead ; between him and Ajax it had been 
a war of extermination. 

John Ranleagh's grief almost choked him 
as he looked now upon the crushed corpse of 
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one who less than an hour ago was the very 
perfection of manhood. No wonder that the 
tears started to John's eyes, for during the 
short time that he had known Rococo he had 
learnt to love him; but the noble generous 
heart was stilled for ever, and all Ranleagh 
could do was to weep. 

Suddenly Manetti rushed into the place. 
Under his arm he carried a small iron box. 
His face was white and haggard y his hair 
was matted about his forehead; his eyes 
almost seemed as if they were starting from 
his head. He threw himself on his knees 
beside the body of his son. He called him 
by his name. He implored him to speak. 
But the ears he spoke in were deaf, and the 
tongue was powerless to utter words ; and 
when the unhappy Manetti realised that 
Rococo was no more, he fell prostrate across 
the body, and the strong man shook with his 
grief as if he had been suddenly stricken with 
the ague. 

Outside, the surging crowd were yelling 
and hallooing, and mingling their cries with 
those of the wretched animals that were 
scorching to death in the burning menagerie. 
The flames, fanned by a strong breeze, made 
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terrible progress, and there were no means at 
hand of checking them, for the town did not 
possess a fire-engine. 

Every now and again some half-scorched 
animal darted through the opening between 
the caravans, but only to be despatched by 
the mob, or die later on in the woods. One 
or two of the larger animals, however, man- 
aged to escape scot free, and went off into 
the pine forests. 

The wreck was terrible. In less than two 
hours from the breaking out of the fire nearly 
everything was reduced to ashes. 

When the first violent outburst of grief 
had passed, Manetti rose. The alteration 
that had taken place in him was wonderful. 
During these fearful two hours he appeared 
to have become another man. He staggered 
and reeled as if his great strength had left 
him. He grasped Ranleagh's hand, and 
bowing his head on John's shoulder he 
moaned : 

" We are ruined, ruined, ruined ! and the 
boy dead. Oh God, be merciful, and take 
me too." 

It was agonising to see his grief. He was 
as helpless as a child, and allowed Ranleagh 
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to lead him to a seat, and then with a look of 
imbecility on his face, he rested his chin on 
his hands, and rocking himself to and fro 
he kept repeating — 

" Ruined, ruined, and the boy dead," 
There was much sympathy shown for the 
unfortunate Manetti by the proprietors of the 
various shows in the fair ; but he seemed 
perfectly indifferent to everything. He made 
no answer to the remarks that were addressed 
to him, and then people began to whisper 
mysteriously amongst themselves, and at last 
to openly express an opinion that Manetti's 
reason had been upset. 

The principal van, in which Manetti him- 
self had lived and had his office, was saved, 
having been detached in the early stage of 
the fire. When the excitement had some- 
what subsided, John led his unhappy partner 
back, having first seen the last offices care- 
fully performed for the dead Rococo. The 
showman offered no resistance. He allowed 
himself to be led like a child. The box 
Manetti had brought with him John took 
charge of, for he had no doubt its contents 
were of importance. He soothed Manetti to 
the best of his ability, and in a little while 
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the ill-starred showman sunk into an uneasy 
slumber. But when the morning came he 
awoke with a start and cried out that it was 
time to open the show, and called loudly for 
Rococo. He was quite imbecile, and like his 
menagerie he was a wreck. 

The excitement throughout the town of 
Simbirsk was intense when the news of the 
calamity spread. Nearly the whole collec- 
tion of valuable animals and birds had been 
destroyed, and those that had escaped 
were hunted down in the pine forests by 
organised parties. One tiger was found 
dying in a valley, its hind quarters almost 
scorched to a cinder. The poor brute 
had dragged itself a distance of nearly ten 
miles. 

The police authorities held an inquiry into 
the cause of the disaster, and with that kind 
of justice peculiar to the inland .towns of 
Russia, they arrived at the conclusion that 
Manetti was guilty in some distant degree of 
Rococo's death, as it was his duty to have 
seen that all the cages of the wild animals 
were securely fastened before he had retired 
for the night; therefore, they argued, this 
being so, Manetti was deserving of imprisoii- 
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ment But the unfortunate fellow was a 
lunatic, and it would be inconvenient for them 
to be burdened with him in Simbirsk, and so 
with much circumlocution and red-tapeism it 
was decided, after two weeks had been wasted 
in useless squabbling, that he, being a Russian 
subject, for it was proved that he had been 
born in Moscow, should be sent back to his 
native town, and there confined as a criminal 
lunatic, having first paid a fine of one thou- 
sand roubles to the town of Simbirsk for the 
' shock and annoyance he had caused it. Ran- 
leagh tried to appeal against the monstrously 
unjust sentence, but it was all useless, and he 
himself, as Manetti's partner, narrowly escaped 
being imprisoned as well, and it is possible 
that he would have suffered imprisonment 
had he not been a British subject. 

During the two weeks that the Simbirsk 
wiseacres took to arrive at this determination, 
the unfortunate Manetti never once showed 
signs of returning reason. He was constantly 
calling for Rococo, and seemed incapable of 
realising that he was dead. Ranleagh tried 
several times to hold a rational conversation 
with him with reference to his affairs, but it 
Was all useless. The man's memory was a 
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blank. The dead lion-tamer was the only 
person who held any place in it. 

Under these circumstances but one course 
was open to John. He had the letter which 
Manetti had given him some time previous ; 
and the iron box that the showman had often 
spoken of he determined to take possession 
of, and place in safe custody until Manetti 
either regained his reason or died. His idea 
was to return to Moscow with his partner, 
but this was opposed by the authorities. 
Manetti was to go back a prisoner, and it 
was politely hinted to John that the sooner 
he cleared off in an opposite direction the 
better it might be for him ; he consequently 
had no alternative but to obey, and so with a 
heavy heart he parted from poor Manetti, 
determining to visit Moscow if possible on a 
future occasion, but under any circumstances 
to take some means of ascertaining what the 
showman's fate might be. 

With the box and the letter in his posses- 
sion, and but a few roubles in his purse, for 
although Manetti had had a large amount of 
money, the authorities constituted themselves 
the trustees of it until it was decided who 
had a legal claim upon it, which meant, of 
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course, that nothing Would ever be heard of 
it more, John Ranleagh commenced his jour- 
ney south, intending to make for the Black 
Sea. He was fortunate in securing a passage 
on board a timber-laden schooner that was 
going down the Volga to Tzaritzin. As 
John commenced his journey he felt more 
than ever the bitterness of his position. His 
life now seemed to have been thoroughly 
blighted. In joining Manetti he firmly and 
fully believed that it was the best course open 
to him. He could not have hoped to have 
procured a similar situation to that which he 
had occupied in Mr. Dudley's household; 
moreover, he was desirous of going away — 
far away — and as Manetti^s partner, hot only 
could this desire be gratified, but he would 
occupy an independent position, and be able 
to acquire money. He had sufficient faith in 
his own integrity and moral character to be- 
lieve that however contaminating the sur- 
roundings of a travelling showman's life 
might be,, he would not suffer in consequence. 
But all his hopes had failed now, and as a 
stranger in the midst of a strange country, he 
felt his misfortunes all the more keenly, until 
there rose up in his heart a certain amount of 
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recklessness, so that he was almost perfectly 
indifferent as to where he went, or what he 
did. 

As the schooner in which he sailed 
slowly made its tortuous way down the wind- 
ing Volga, past picturesque hamlets and 
gloomy pine forests, through dreary and 
silent plains of burnt-up grass, he had ample 
time for reflection, and for dwelling upon 
those incidents which were marked with a 
red mark in the calendar of his life. 

There was one thing that he pondered 
over much, and that was the curious coinci- 
dence of Rococo being tattooed as he himself 
was tattooed — with a crimson star on the 
breast. If this was a mere accident, it was, 
to say the least, a very remarkable one. That 
two persons might be tattooed or branded in 
precisely the same way, was not at all sin- 
gular ; but when such tattooing took the un- 
common form of a crimson star on the breast, 
it certainly was calculated to raise speculation 
as to the strange circumstance that should 
throw two persons marked in such a manner 
across each other's path. 

During thesolemn nights, when the schooner 
lay at anchor on the river, John dwelt much 
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upon this, and he asked himself over and 
over again if it was only one of those every- 
day coincidences ascribable to perfectly natural 
causes; or if, in accordance with an immutable 
law of fate — for John believed somewhat in 
fate — it was but a link in a chain that would 
lead him to happiness or misery. 

So much did he think of this crimson star 
that it seemed to haunt him like his star of 
destiny. It stood out before him clearly 
defined in the darkness, sometimes bright 
crimson, and sometimes blood red; and the 
conviction grew and grew upon him that in 
some mysterious way, which at present he 
could not define, this crimson star was 
doomed to exert an influence over his future. 
It might be for good or evil — that he could 
not tell ; but sometimes in his despairing 
moods he was apt to think that the colour 
was an evil omen, and that it portended 
disaster. 

This, it must be remembered, was merely a 
morbid fancy that any man similarly situated 
might have been a victim to, for John was 
by no means unhealthy in his sentiment 
And when his drooping spirits revived a 
little he used to laugh at his ridiculous ideas, 
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and blame himself for being so foolish as to 
give way to them. But though he was not 
morbid, he was certainly impressionable, 
though this will count rather in his favour, 
as indicating that his temperament was not 
without those softer and refining qualities 
which serve to stamp a man as being pos- 
sessed of a sound heart and some purity of 
nature. 

Nearly all day long, and often far into the 
silent hours of night, the songs of the 
peasants were wafted to his ears ; for the 
Russian peasant might almost be said to pass 
his life in song. Now it was some glad and 
joyful melody, as a wedding was celebrated ; 
anon it was a melancholy refrain, as the dead 
were mourned for. But this vocal music had 
a powerful effect upon John. It might be 
said, psychologically speaking, and strange as 
it may appear, to have acted as a stimulus to 
the man at a time when, lonely and desolate, 
he longed for sympathy and companionship, 
and who missed the voice and touch of one 
from whom he was separated, and whom he 
might never see again. 

In due time the schooner reached Tzaritzin, 
and Ranleagh was glad enough to avail him- 
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self of the poor accommodation^ofTered by a 
miserable Trakteer or coffee-house. There 
were but few people staying here, but 
amongst them was a Jew that had travelled 
up from the Crimea, and was on his way to 
Moscow. He brought the news of political 
difficulties having arisen between Turkey and 
Russia, in which England was very likely to 
be implicated. He spoke enthusiastically of 
the probable struggle, and boasted that if the 
insolent Turks did not mind what they were 
about, Russia would march an army to Con- 
stantinople ; and that if England mixed her- 
self up in business that did not concern her 
she would have the soundest thrashing that 
had ever fallen to her lot. 

Ranleagh listened to all this bombast in 
silence, but it had the effect of firing him with 
martial ardour. To hear his country spoken 
of in such a disrespectful way galled him. 
But though he would have liked to chastise 
this saucy Jew, he knew that discretion was 
the better part of valour, and under the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed it was 
wiser to preserve a strict neutrality. He 
was in the midst of lawless men, who were 
strongly prejudiced against England, and who 
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would not have hesitated to have taken John's 
life, could they have found the slightest pre- 
text for so doing. 

This news of a probable struggle in the 
very country in which he then was, set Ran- 
leagh pondering deeply upon his own position. 
He was a mere waif, and a victim to circum- 
stances that were as strange as they were un- 
fortunate. He had no aim now, beyond that 
of endeavouring to lose himself as it were. 

The chances of seeing his wife again, un- 
less he forced himself upon her, were remote. 
He had drawn her into this marriage, and it 
would reflect to his credit now if he were to 
use every endeavour to set her free again. 
He had become indifferent about himself — 
reckless it might be, and he was willing to 
follow any course that should offer a certain 
amount of excitement, together with a chance 
of doing some honourable deed. As he 
reasoned thus with himself, it occurred to him 
that a sdidier's life was the one above all 
others that would best suit him. At any rate 
he determined that if nothing else presented 
itself in the meantime, he would offer his 
services to his country on the first opportunity 
that occurred for him to do so. 
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The next consideration that gave him some 
trouble was, how to get out of the place he 
was then in. There was no regular convey- 
ance from Tzaritzin. The winter was ap- 
proaching ; his exchequer was almost ex- 
hausted, and Tzaritzin was an inhospitable, 
cheerless town. And he knew that if he 
lingered there longer, his surrounding diffi- 
culties would become insurmountable. He 
ascertained that if he could reach Azov, he 
might be able to get a passage in some ship 
going down to the Crimea. But Azov was 
three hundred miles off, and the way was 
dangerous and difficult. Still John was not 
the man. to be daunted with trifles. He was 
not encumbered with many personal effects. 
His worldly wealth, consisting of a few half- 
imperials, might have been told on his fingers. 
The box containing Manetti s papers was his 
most precious treasure, and this he jealously 
guarded. Then one morning when the sky 
was leaden-hued and the air was keen he 
turned his back upon Tzaritzin, and set his 
face towards the desolate, gloomy road that 
lay between him and his destination. 
Solitary wastes of country were succeeded by 
weird and strangely grotesque pine forests, 
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which were horribly silent and lonely in their 
autumn death. Sometimes the traveller was 
helped along for many miles by a peasant's 
cart, and at night he invariably succeeded in 
finding refuge and shelter in some hut where 
the hospitable inhabitants treated him kindly, 
and set him on his way on the following day 
with the good wishes and such poor assist- 
ance as they were enabled to afford. 

But notwithstanding this, it was a long, 
terribly trying, and gloomy journey. Some- 
times the desolation and solitude were appal- 
ling; and the apparently endless steppes were 
well-nigh maddening in their monotony. But 
patifence and endurance conquered, and John 
Ranleagh reached Azov after many weeks' 
travelling. 

At Azov he was fortunate in securing a 
passage in a barque that was going down to 
Caffa in the Crimea ; and in due course he 
landed at Caffa, penniless, friendless, and 
almost hopeless. His prospects were any- 
thing but cheering now, for his exchequer, 
with the exception of a few copecks, was en- 
tirely exhausted. 

The most disquieting rumours were pre- 
valent with reference to a probable war : but 
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there were those in Caffa who affected to dis- 
believe that an outbreak was imminent. As 
for John, circumstances had made him suffi- 
ciently desperate to wish that war might be 
declared. 

A fortnight passed, during which time he 
endured terrible hardships. But the fact of 
his being an Englishman and a stranger, soon 
drew upon him the attention of the littfe com- 
munity of Caffa, People wondered who and 
what he was ; and one gentleman more 
curious than his fellows sought an interview 
with him. John told a plain unvarnished 
story of his wanderings and misfortunes in 
Russia, and laid bare his then penniless 
position^ The gentleman was a German Jew 
who was in business in the town, and his 
sympathies being aroused by the narrative he 
had heard, he offered Ranleagh employment. 
John looked upon this offer as a lucky turn 
of the tide in his favour, and he gladly ac- 
cepted it 

Here he was far enough from England to 
be lost to those who apparently were desirous 
of being rid of him, while the nature of his 
employment promised that in time he might 
by his own exertions gain a position infinitely 
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superior to any he had previously held. He 
consoled himself with this thought ; but his 
employer was not so disinterested as John 
imagined. This gentleman, with the shrewd- 
ness characteristic of his race, had an eye 
to the main chance. War seemed to be 
looming in the distance. The great powers 
of Europe were squabbling about the right 
to a key of a door at the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. Turkey was 
obstinate, Russia was threatening, England 
was proud. If the war trumpet was sounded, 
it was more than probable that the latter 
nation would range itself on the side of France 
and Turkey. And if this was so, the Ger- 
man gentleman — he being a purveyor and 
general dealer— saw how by having an 
Englishman in his employ he might do a 
good stroke of business should the country be 
invaded, by making John a sort of agent, to 
trade secretly with his country's soldiers. 
Whether the Israelite succeeded in this or 
not will be seen as this history unfolds it- 
self. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ANOTHER LINK, AN IMPORTANT ONE TOO, 

The advertisement with the heading of the 
" Crimson Star," inserted by Ranson & 
Reeler in various papers, continued to appear 
for some time without the desired result, so 
that all the parties interested began to think 
that the chances of finding the lost children 
of Lord Tintagel were very slight indeed 
now. There was one exception, however, to 
this view in the person of Mr. Winkle. The 
old man was by no means inclined to give up 
the search as hopeless. He clung tenaciously 
to the belief that his perseverance would 
ultimately be rewarded, and he refused to 
confess himself beaten. 

"If the children are living,'' he would say. 
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" they can be found. If they are dead, it is 
equally possible to obtain some information 
about their decease. If we hold out long 
enough we shall succeed." 

This was his creed, and he stuck to it, and 
his faith was rewarded at last. 

One morning, soon after the offices of 
Ranson & Reeler were opened, he was 
summoned to the presence of his prin- 
cipal. 

" I have some good news for you," said 
Mr. Ranson as the old clerk entered ; " read 
that," handing him a letter which had been 
addressed to the firm. 

Joseph Winkle did not quicken his pace in 
tlie remotest possible degree, nor is it likely 
he would have done so had the letter been to 
inform him that he was unexpectedly heir to 
a gigantic fortune. 

The old man drew forth his spectacles, 
and had to go through the required pro- 
cess of polishing them with a silk hand- 
kerchief, and that being done he moved to 
his desk, and perched himself on the top of 
the high stool, and then deliberately read the 
following : — 
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" Medical Superintendent's Office, 
** Infirmary, Cudthorpe. 

"Gentlemen, — I have quite by accident 
come across a copy of a paper containing 
your advertisement with the heading of 
* The Crimson Star/ I have no means, of 
course, of knowing to what the advertisement 
refers, but the following curious incident may 
or may not have some bearing upon the 
matter. At any rate I give you the par- 
ticulars, and leave you to draw your own 
conclusions. 

** A short time ago a tramp suffering from 
small-pox was brought here and subsequently 
died. Just before his death, and while in^a 
state of delirium, he talked about some 
murder or attempted murder, at least such 
was the inference we drew from his ravings. 
He alluded in an incoherent way to a mill- 
stream, and a person he had saved therefrom, 
and dwelt upon the curious fact that this 
person was marked with a Crimson Star on 
the breast. A note was made of these par- 
ticulars at the time, but nothing has been 
heard about any tragedy with which this man 
could be connected. Of course the Crimson 
Star of this unfortunate creature's ravings 
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and that of your advertisement may have no 
possible relation to each other, still the coin- 
cidence is very singular, and on that account 
I thought I should not be doing wrong in 
supplying you with the above information, 

" The patient's name was Nicholas Street, 
though he stated that he was usually known 
as * Nicky/ A few nights previously to 
being brought here he had slept in a casual 
ward at Bradford in Yorkshire, and he had 
stated there that he had been living for 
some time at a place called Springdale. 

" Yours truly, 
" George Holmfield, M.D." 

As Mr. Winkle finished reading, Mr. Ran- 
son, who had been perusing his other letters, 
looked up, and asked : 

" Well, Winkle, what do you think of it ?" 

Joseph was pondering. His hand was pass- 
ing slowly down his face from his forehead to 
his chin. Mr. Ranson knew his clerk's habits 
too well to interrupt him, so he turned his 
attention to his letters again. Presently 
Joseph spoke : 

" This letter is of the highest importance, 



sir." 
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*' Indeed 1 Why do you think so ?" 

" There is more than a coincidence in this 
dying tramp's raving about a Crimson Star, 
and the distinguishing heading for an ad- 
vertisement given by the person who wrote 
to Monsieur Rouel years ago." 

"It may be so, but it is doubtful," Mr. 
Ranson answered thoughtfully. 

" It is so," Winkle said emphatically, so 
that the argument was at once clinched, and 
the lawyer did not venture to throw any 
further doubt upon the subject. 

"Then what do you suggest should be 
done ?" he asked. 

Again Mr. Winkle pondered, and again 
he passed his hand down his face, a favourite 
movement when he wished to concentrate his 
thoughts. 

" I consider that we have got hold of a 
very important clue," he answered shortly, 
" and one I shall lose no time in following up. 
It is, to say the least, a remarkable circum- 
stance that Nicholas Street should have come 
from Springdale where Mr. Dudley resides." 

Mr. Ranson looked at his clerk for a 
moment with some astonishment, as if he, too, 
thought that it was a remarkable circumstance, 
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though he would not have attached any im- 
portance to it if Winkle had not pointed it 
out. But if he thought so at first, he quickly 
doubted again, for he remarked : 

" Well, I am not sure if there is anything 
in that It is a mere coincidence." 

"We shall see," answered Winkle cau- 
tiously. " At all events, with your permis- 
sion, I shall lose no time in making my way 
to Cudthorpe, and from there I shall go on 
to Springdale. I may or may not gather 
some additional particulars ; but I cannot 
help thinking that the dying tramp's ravings 
had more than a grain of truth in them. 
What possible connection this man could 
have, if any, with the advertiser I cannot pre- 
tend to suggest now; but time may prove 
that he is one of the links in the chain that 
shall serve to unravel the mystery." 

" I must confess that you are more san- 
guine than I am," answered Mr. Ranson. 
" At the same time I have perfect faith in 
your judgment, and I hope you will be suc- 
cessful." 

Two days after this conversation with his 
"firm," Mr. Joseph Winkle was travelling 
towards Cudthorpe, where in due course he 
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arrived, and immediately sought out Mr. 
Holmfield, M.D., attached to the medical 
§taff of the infirmary of that town. This 
gentleman received the old man very court- 
eously, and referred him to the nurse who 
was present in the ward when Nicholas 
Street made his revelation. 

" May I request you, madam," said Joseph 
Winkle to the nurse with a suspicion of a 
smile on his face, and as he drew forth a 
note-book and pencil, "may I request you, 
madam, to furnish me with the statement as 
nearly as possible in the dying man's own 
words." 

And the nurse, flattered by Winkle's patron- 

» 

age, and enchanted by his alluring ways, did 
not hesitate to give him a true and particular 
account of all that she had heard. So that in a 
little time he was in possession of the details 
of Nicky's statement, a statement that Mr. 
Winkle attached the highest importance to. 
And as he resumed his journey towards 
Springdale he read his notes over and over 
again, and pondered deeply upon what he 
had learnt, until there grew up in his mind a 
conviction that he had got the right clue at 
last ; and if it was properly followed up he 
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would have the proud satisfaction of saying 
that to him was entirely due the unravelling 
of one of the strangest cases of modern 
times. 

The old man almost laughed, certainly he 
chuckled as he thought thus, for his age and 
growing infirmities made it probable that this 
would be the last complicated case that he 
would be able to take an active part in ; and 
that being so, he was anxious — for Winkle 
after all was not without pride — that this case 
of the lost heirs to the Tintagel estates 
should be a sort of lasting monument to his 
energy, superior ability, and extraordinary 
shrewdness. 

Mr. Winkle was a stranger in Springdale. 
This was the first time he had ever set foot 
in the brassy village, and he therefore found 
it necessary to make some inquiries. 

" I want to go to Ravenshall, my man ; 
will you kindly inform me how far it is from 
herei^" he observed, addressing one of the 
porters at the station, a young and intelligent 
fellow, who made answer quickly and said : 

" Three miles, sir." 

^* Three miles," repeated Joseph Winkle, 
slightly alarmed at the distance ; for it must 
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be confessed that he was not a good walker. 
" Then I shall have to hire a cab, that is if 
there are any cabs here." 

" Cabs ! well, I should think there were," 
answered the porter, with a touch of indigna- 
tion in his tone, as though he considered that 
for his questioner to doubt the probability of 
being able to procure a cab was a slight upon 
the village. 

In an instant the porter had disappeared, 
and in a very few minutes returned, and 
touching his cap respectfully, said : 

" Cab's waiting for you, sir." 

Mr. Winkle was pleased with the young 
fellow's sharpness, and as he drew off the 
thick woollen glove from his right hand that 
he might the better extract from the depths of 
his capacious purse a small silver coin where- 
with to reward the porter for his service, he 
said : 

" You are an intelligent fellow ; there, 
there is a fourpenny-piece for you. Have 
you been here long ?" placing his purse back 
in his pocket and drawing on his glove 
again. 

"Thank you, sir; much obliged." This 
from the porter for the bestowal of the coin. 
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" Born here, sir ;" and this in answer to the ^ 
question, 

" Born here, were you ? Umph ! An im- 
portant little town this." ' 

" I should think it were, sir ; Mr. Dudley's 
made it a real fine place." 

** Ah, I suppose so. There is a mill-stream 
here, is there not ?" 

'^ Yes, sir/' 

" And a mill ?" 

" Yes, sir, up in the two-acre bottom, about 
four miles from here." 

"Thank you for your information. Just 
open the cab-door for me. Thank you. By 
the way, my man, did you ever know a 
person by the name of Nicholas Street ?" 

" No, sir, I never heard of him." 

" Umph ! that is strange. Stay, now I 
remember ; I think he was familiarly known 
as Nicky." 

" O yes, sir, I knew him ; he was a loaf- 
ing kind of chap, who lived up near the old 
mill with Dick Carruthers." 

Mr. Winkle drew off his glove again, and, 
producing his note-book and a pencil, made 
note of this. 

" Dick Carruthers, you say. Who was 
Dick Carruthers ?" - 
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" Well, he wasn't much good. He had 
been in prison two or three times." 

" And where is he now ?" Winkle asked, 
as he made a memorandum of the last piece 
of information. 

"That I don't know, sir. He suddenly 
disappeared, and nobody knows where he 
went to." 

" I am very much obliged to you," said 
Winkle, as he restored his book to his 
pocket, and once more drew on his glove. 
And as the cab rolled away, and he leaned 
back on the cushions, he muttered reflec- 
tively : 

** Another link, an important one too. Dick 
Carruthers must, if possible, be found." 

Mr. Dudley, who was fortunately at home, 
was very much surprised to see Winkle, and 
as he extended his hand to him he remarked : 

" Something of importance has surely hap- 
pened, Mr. Winkle, to necessitate a personal 
visit from you.'' 

" Of great importance. I believe we have 
got another clue to the missing children." 

Then Joseph gave Mr. Dudley a circum- 
stantial account of the receipt of the letter 
frpm Cudthorpe by his firm, of his own visit 
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to that town, and the additional particulars he; 
had gleaned, to all of which Mr. Dudley 
listened eagerly and in surprise. And when 
the old man finished his narrative, and leaned 
back in the large arm-chair he was occupying, 
and gave a sort of triumphant sigh, Mr. 
Dudley said : 

" This is really a very strange "circumstance, 
and I attach considerable importance to it." 

" I agree with you, sir ; but real life is full 
of strange things. In analysing this Nicky's 
statement, its value to our case becomes 
most apparent. In the first place he speaks 
of a hall ; now what hall is there in Spring- 
dale ?" 

" The only place known . as ' The Hall ' 
is my own residence, this house, Ravenshall." 

" That being so, then we shall perhaps be 
able to ascertain who the * Frenchwoman 
from the Hall ' was or is," Mr. Winkle 
remarked, as he proceeded to make memo- 
randa in his book. 

" The Frenchwoman alluded to must have 
been my daughter's maid," answered Mr. 
Dudley in amazement. 

" And what was the maid's name ?" 

" Corvisart — Marie Corvisart." 
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** Is she still in the service of your 
daughter ?" 

" No." And Mr. Dudley's face reddened as 
he remembered that his daughter was lost to 
him. 

" May I ask how long she has been gone, 
and why she left ?" 

Mr. Dudley was just slightly confused by 
the latter question, though the duration of 
the confusion was only momentary, and he 
replied, but not without a touch of sorrow in 
his tone, and perhaps beneath that again an 
undercurrent of anger : 

" She has been gone some weeks, and she 
left because we no longer required her 



services." 



" You have no idea of her whereabouts, I 
presume ?" 

'* Not the slightest." 

" May I be permitted to suggest, sir, that 
Miss Dudley might be able to give us some 
particulars about her maid^s movements ?" 

Mr. Dudley grew very red indeed, and his 
brow contracted with a frown. But whatever 
his feelings were he had sufficient control 
over himself to betray no signs of what he 
felt, excepting the redness and the frown. 
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" Miss Dudley is not at home, and I can- 
not communicate with her at present." 

" Perhaps, after all, the evidence she could 
give would be of no material consequence," 
Winkle remarked as he turned over the 
leaves of his book. "The next point for 
consideration is, I think. Who was the person 
who was thrown into the mill-stream ? Nich- 
olas Street said the Frenchwoman was jealous. 
Now it is hardly likely that she would have 
attempted the life of the man without as- 
sistance. Who was her assistant? Not 
Nicholas, because he saved the man. But 
Nicholas lived with a person named Dick, or 
Richard Carruthers; therefore the inference 
to be drawn from that is that Carruthers is 
an accessory." 

" Of that I haven't a shadow of a doubt," 
answered Mr. Dudley ; " the man Carruthers 
was a very bad character, and frequently 
trespassed on my preserves." 

'* His sudden disappearance is also against 
him," proceeded Mr. Winkle; "therefore I 
think we may safely say — having all the cir- 
cumstances of the case before us — that 
Richard Carruthers and Marie Corvisart 
threw somebody into the mill-stream, and 
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Nicholas Street pulled him out And the 
next question to be considered is, Who was 
the somebody thrown in ?" 

" That is a point not so easily determined/' 
Mr. Dudley replied. " It is probable that 
the girl had been jilted by some fellow in the 
village, and took a summary mode of punish- 
ing him." 

" I think you are wrong there, sir," Joseph 
answered bluntly. " If it had been one of 
the villagers the affair would surely have 
been known. My own impression is that the 
person was of higher position than one of the 
villagers. Nicholas Street spoke of the 
victim having a Crimson Star marked on his 
breast. Now, sir, if that is a true statement, 
and not the mere ramblings of a diseased brain 
— and I have no reason to think that it was — 
then I say that that Crimson Star has the deep- 
est significance so far as we are concerned." 

" Indeed !" exclaimed Mr. Dudley in aston- 
ishment ; " in what way ?" 

" Years ago a person writing on the subject 
of the lost children, gave the Crimson Star as 
a heading for a Times advertisement No- 
body would have thought of such a phrase 
unless for them it had had some particular 
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meaning or significance. Now, sir, arguing 
from logical premises, what meaning could 
such a combination of words have jf they did 
not point to some distinctive mark on the 
body?" . 

Mr. Dudley was startled by the proposi- 
tion. It had never for a moment occurred 
to him before in this light ; and he could not 
but admit the soundness of the old man's 
argument. 

*• I must confess, Mr. Winkle," he said, 
" that your suggestion is a most likely one." 

" Then admitting s6 muchj you will allow 
that the fact of the person who was rescued 
by Nicholas Street being marked with a 
Crimson Star, is something more than a co- 
incidence." 

" It certainly does seem as if it was so." 

" Our next duty, then, is to discover who 
the person is, and where he has gone to. 
Nicholas Street spoke of a letter and some 
money which were taken from him by some 
navvies in a hut in the clay -field. We must 
try and find some trace of that letter. What 
hut did the dying man allude to, and where is 
the clay-field ?" 

*' I fancy those questions may be easily 



/ 
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answered. There is but on^ clay-field in 
this neighbourhood that I am aware of, and 
that is on, my own estate. But it is leased 
by me to a gentleman who lives some distance 
from here." 

" Would it be possible to see that gentle- 
man ?" 

" Quite possible." 

" Then I think we should lose no time in 
seeking an interview." 

" That can be easily done. As soon as we 
have dined I will order the gig to be ready, 
and we will drive over." 
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